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New Concepts for International Operations 
E. G. HEsse* 


American Cyanamid Company for years conducted its export 
operations as a small adjunct to its domestic sales. Each of the firm’s 
divisions organized its own sales and distribution networks, built its 
own overseas facilities, made its own licensing arrangements, entered 
into its own contracts, hired its own overseas personnel and operated 
in general as a separate company. 


So long as exports dominated the foreign field and there was 
relatively little competition from foreign firms, there was no real 
need to revise this method of operation. But growing foreign com- 
petition, currency restrictions, tariff barriers and other governmental 
actions already in effect or expected in the future, as well as the 
increasing cost of production in the United States meant that in 
many cases the company was faced with the alternative of producing 
locally or losing the market. Our company, together with many woe 
American corporations, realized that only through creation of : 
international division could it carry on overseas manufacture re 
sales, and exoprt operations as well as study opportunities for 
expansion. 


Cyanamid International was launched on January 1, 1958. The 
immediate objective was to form the division and get it operating 
while maintaining and increasing our activities abroad. Three staff 
directors were appointed. Their job was to organize the three man- 
agerial sections of the division—marketing, operations, and finance 
and administration. The director of operations was made responsible 
for the division’s production, engineering and construction, licensing 
arrangements and technical and scientific services. The director of 
finance and administration was given responsibility for long-range 
fiscal planning and the conduct of the administrative operations of 
the division. As a group, the staff directors set overall policy for the 
company in the international field and set the course for future 
Cyanamid projects outside the United States and Canada. To assist 
in this work, regional directors were appointe »d to act as the company s 
eyes and ears overseas and as troubleshooters in the more complicated 
areas, 


*Managing Director, Cyanamid International. Summarized by permission from 
International Trade Review. A Dun & Bradstreet Publication. Jan., 1960. 
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Where there were too many distributors handling Cyanamid 
products in one country, we placed them under one marketing organ- 
ization. And we set up unified salary schedules for the individual 
countries. Finally, of course, we had to reorient our overseas per- 
sonnel to the fact that they were now reporting to the new inter- 
national division rather than to the separate company divisions. 


In all, 16 subsidiaries were organized overseas, eight with manu- 
facturing facilities. There are also two associated companies and one 
40-per cent owned company which manufactures in five countries. 
All other markets are supplied by 41 Cyanamid plants in the U.S. 
and Canada, or by local licensees. 


In all possible cases local facilities employ citizens of the area 
in which they are located, from top management down. We feel that 
local management is more familiar with the working force and the 
bnsiness and political climate, and can get things done more easily 
than could a foreigner. In addition, the policy gives greater incentive 
to local executives, generally increases employment, and contributes 
to the economic health of the area. Development of teams of small- 
plant trouble shooters who can go from country to country solving 
problems and training personnel is one way of eliminating the cost 
of high-priced technical men from the United States who remain on 
the scene permanently. 


Cyanamid gives its overseas subsidiaries a wide degree of au- 
tonomy within the broad policies outlined by their directors. Since 
members of Cyanamid International also serve, as individuals, as 
officers and directors of the subsidiaries, this autonomy is in a sense 
“guided.” However, each facility is, in effect, a local enterprise 
operated by citizens of the area in which it is located. 


Cyanamid was now able to provide unified services not pre- 
viously available to its foreign operations. For instance, a public 
relations department was set up to plan publicity campaigns on a 
world-wide basis. Also a credit and financing group, a personnel 
section, and manufacturing and engineering units were established. 


The “shake down cruise” phase of the organization ended in 
July of last year when the division realigned its top management. To 
provide a unified command, an executive director was appointed with 
responsibility for planning and coordinating the company’s expan- 
sion, and a managing director was named to direct existing produc- 
tion and sales. On November Ist, Dr. R. C. Swain was appointed 
director general of Cyanamid International. 
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How Much Bribery? 


The outstretched hand of the bribe-taker is as old as business 
itself. It will probably never disappear from human society. But 
business ethics have a peculiar rhythm of their own—of mounting 
corruption, then a period of reform, all too often, but not always, 
followed by a reappearance of corruption. 


Today, in many parts of the world, reform is in the air. Busi- 
ness ethics are under closer scrutiny, and it behooves the businessman 
to re-examine his company’s practices. All the more so if he is in 
international business: failure to interpret correctly the business 
ethics of a foreign area can be costly, if not disastrous. Accordingly, 
International Management took a quick look under the table at 
business behavior in a number of countries. 


“Our business people have about the highest standards in the 
world,” declares a Briton, A Dutch executive says, “There are no 
signs of laxity here. Ethical standards are getting better and better.” 
This is not to say there are no problems. A great concern of Euro- 
pean businessmen seems to spring from the increasing competitive 
tempo. And they tend to blame the American businessmen and 
methods that are invading the Continent. Furthermore, the tradi- 
tional businessman believes that the mushrooming of new companies 
with “newer men” makes for wide diversity in business morals. 


Most U.S. business people insist their hands are clean. But a 
few are deeply worried. One executive said: “We engage in corrupt 
practices and so do our competitors, and our problem is getting 
bigger. We have found that government engineers who deal with us 
expect more and more lavish entertainment and gifts.” 


Germans admit ruefully that they are having their problems. 
Recently there was a Defense Ministry investigation in which more 
than 50 firms were accused of bribing procurement officials. Some 
foreign businessmen have told of festive parties replete with “wine, 
women, and song.” (But othes have sat for weeks in a Duesseldorf 
hotel without being invited to anything more daring than lunch.) 


Middle Eastern, Asian, and Latin American businessmen admit 
that their ethical standards are different. In some less industrialized 
areas, the code of the individual trader persists—a fierce independent 


Summarized by permission from International Management Digest, March, 1960. 
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competitiveness with minimum concern for what the Westerner 
would call fair practice. Group loyalties—to family, sect, or ethnic 
group—are stronger than any business standard. Moreover, feasting 
and gift-giving are part of the accepted business pattern and are 
certainly not considered payola. 


Where payola does flourish is in government bureaucracies. It 
is not always considered sinful. The little envelope given to an 
Italian government employee is “a good thing,” according to a 
Milanese businessman: “First of all it rounds out the poor devil's 
salary, and then it is a shortcut through the intricate machinery of 
government.” Latin Americans and others would echo this view. 


Many would agree with the chief minister of an Indian state 
who says sadly that “corruption is a way of life.” But they may be 
overlooking significant changes. Indians have been shocked by mis- 
deeds among top businessmen and government officials. As a result, 
the Forum of Free Enterprise, an unofficial business group, has 
laid out an elaborate code of behavior. Government is getting after 
its own miscreants and encouraging the public the stand up to any- 
one who seeks a bribe. In Egypt, the Nasser coup was directed primar- 
ily at internal corruption. Mr. Nasser has not hesitated to get rid 
of even close associates on hearing of misappropriations. 


Most businessmen have found that Japanese generally maintain 
high ethics. However, peddling of influence is believed to be a 
tradition and accepted part of the system. Flagrant bribery and 
cheating are not. Younger businessmen now tend to react against 
the old ways. For example, there is a real revolt against the practice 
of design piracy. 


Many companies around the world are halting the practice of 
giving and receiving business gifts. Sometimes more drastic steps 
are called for. Just a short time ago, General Electric Co. told how 
it had censured and demoted several executives for discussing prices 
on government contracts with competitors. 


There is less management assurance when it comes to doing 
business overseas. Some executives cheerfully admit doing things 
abroad that they would not dare do at home. More often, manage- 
ment makes an effort to keep its skirts clean. More and more you 
hear of companies setting up shop abroad with a complete ban on 
payola and finding—sometimes to their surprise—that they do all 
right without it. 
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Latin American Perceptions 
Of American Capitalism 


Reep M. Powe ..* 


Historically, Latin Americans have tended to project the ills of 
their own capitalistic system onto that of the United States. Although 
American firms pay salaries and offer working conditions as good as— 
or somewhat better than—those of the best Latin firms, people are 
not satisfied. They note instead the huge differentials in salary be- 
tween themselves and Americans working for the same company 
in their country and often performing the same functions. They have 
been told of the high standard of living of American workers and 
of the profit sharing ideology of many U.S. firms. Yet they see little 
improvement in their living conditions when working for American 
concerns in their own country. 


Unfortunately, few American businessmen who go to Latin 
America speak the language with any fluency and even fewer under- 
stand the people and their culture. The business and social contacts 
of the typical U.S. businessman and his family bring them together 
with other Americans and with those Latins who are of the industrial, 
landowner, and professional classes, the very groups that the masses 
hold responsible for their economic, social, and moral subjugation. 
In times of crisis, the Latin industrialists will turn with the populace 
against the American corporation and use it as a scapegoat for their 
difficulties. The only interaction of most American businessmen with 
other segments of the population is with workers on the job and with 
the servants in their homes. Yet it is within the groups with whom 
the businessmen have little or no contact that antagonisms, rebel- 
lion, and social revolution occur. 


One of the important social forces in the Latin American area 
is the university student. A basic unrest within a country will usually 
be expressed by the students who have sparked a number of revolu- 
tions, the most recent being the revolt in Cuba. 


In 1957, the U.S. Department of State sent a costly exhibit 
known as “People’s Capitalism” through various Latin countries. The 
purpose of the exposition was to illustrate how the fruits of the Amer- 
ican economy are shared by the people through high worker salaries, 


*University of California, Los Angeles. Summarized by permission from Business 
Horizons, Winter, 1959, 
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investment opportunities for all, and other benefits such as educa- 
tion and public works. The highlight of the exhibit was a completely 
furnished three-bedroom house, represented as the type of home 
a worker in the U.S. could aspire to own. 


The reactions to the exposition of a group of one country’s law 
students, in response to a survey conducted by the author, provide 
an indirect reflection of the perceptions that many Latins currently 
hold of the U.S. capitalistic system. A good deal of skepticism was 
expressed toward both the exposition and the U.S. economic system. 
For example, a student states: “Capitalism is okay for the United 
States, but in our country it doesn’t fulfill any of our needs. It is 
useless to know what other people have if our own people are denied.” 


Another student said, “The American people have increased 
their wealth at the expense of weaker people by foreign investments. 
There is no doubt about the wealth of the American people. What a 
shame that is just for them and not for everyone.” One of the student 
leaders wrote, “. . . The Americans carefully failed to mention the 
seven million workers who are unemployed or that are employed for 
a few hours only. . . They also tried to hide the contradictions of 
capitalism . . such as those that produce crises, racial and class dis- 
crimination, etc. . . . To make the people of our country believe that 
the economies of capitalism provide a paradise for everyone, . . . 
they employed absurd lies and deceptions about the U. S. workers, 
saying that the house in the exposition was the typical home of the 
U.S. worker. And I ask myself if that is the house of the capitalist 
bosses or is that the house of the seven million afore-mentioned un- 


employed.” 


There are a number of things that U.S. companies can and must 
do without delay if American political and economic interests are to 
avoid further reverses. First, the men sent to Latin countries by 
American firms should have some understanding of the language and 
culture of the people before they leave the United States. Once 
businessmen are abroad, they should be strongly encouraged to 
continue their study of the language, people and culture. Second, 
American companies need to develop positive, continuing public 
relations programs to convince the Latin people that U.S. corpora- 
tions are not trying to exploit and rob them of their natural resources 
but are attempting to develop enterprises of mutual benefit. Third, 
American firms must take the lead in helping the people achieve a 
better way of life. Fourth, U.S. companies must find ways to inter- 
relate the interests of the people with those of the firm. 
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The Red Executive 


Davi GRANICK® 


The Russian manager today is an organization man, filling a slot 
in an industrial bureaucracy which has lines reaching to the very 
heights of Soviet power. His production goals, his costs, and even his 
industrial research objectives are set for him. Moreover, he must 
maintain successful contact with members of other powerful bureauc- 
racies—and in particular with that of the Communist Party. But if 
the manager’s goals are established for him, their achievement is 
his personal responsibility. Often, the drive to meet quotas will force 
him into illegal activities; this cannot be helped. It is a basic part 
of his task to determine what is necessary in order to succeed. In 
this sense, the Red Executive is very much an independent business- 
man. 


The Soviet manager is oriented to production. Volume of output 
is the acid test of his work. Marketing is no problem; finance is a 
trivial concern. But the purchasing department is the rock on which 
the factory organization stands, for supply shortages lead to pro- 
duction shortages. 


A college education is virtually an absolute requirement for an 
industrial management post in Russia today. Almost all Russian 
managers have engineering degrees while a small scattering have 
business school degrees. Soviet college education provides a firmer 
factual basis than does American, but a weaker analytical training. 
And the Soviet manager is much less likely than is the American to 
have received any formal training in human relations. The Russian’s 
first major experience in business is during his last college year; thus 
it occurs while he is still under academic tutelage. 


A typical Russian manager will have a wife and two children. 
Including the wife’s earnings of perhaps 900 rubles a month, the 
family income will be, say, 5500 rubles monthly. An American ex- 
ecutive at the level of our Russion would be earning $20,000 to $30,000 
annually. Of the Russian income, perhaps 13 per cent will go for 
income tax and another 3 per cent for Party and union dues. 


With a family of four, our manager is entitled to only one room. 


But since his family size is on the borderline of qualifying for more 


*Associate Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin. (Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co., 1960) 334 p. Summarized by permission. 
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space, a man of his position can probably wangle two medium sized 
rooms, a small kitchen, a toilet, and a separate bathroom out of the 
housing authorities. He may build his own house, but the sort of 
house he would be allowed to build will probably be poorer than the 
apartment he could rent. Factories erect and operate their own housing 
as an important fringe benefit for employees. This creates the oppor- 
tunity for management to build and allocate to itself first-class hous- 
ing, but dangerous animosities are bound to be created. Normally, 
the manager will satisfy himself with housing which barely provides 
family privacy. 


Let us compare a Soviet manager’s expenditures with those of 
comparable American income groups in 1950. Housing, utilities, med- 
ical care, and transportation make up one third of the American 
budgets; but they comprise only 5 per cent of the Russian manager's 
budget. On the other hand, food expenditures are 44 per cent of the 
Russian budget compared to 22 to 28 per cent of the American 
budgets. One reason for the vast variation is that the Russian man- 
ager’s wife simply is not free to spend the family money as she sees 
fit. There is no practical way for her to spend more on housing, for 
example. The Russian manager often feels loaded with money and 
is quite free in his spending precisely because he has no practical 
way of purchasing the things he would really like to have. 


In both the United States and Russia, management is a high 
pressure game. Promotion can lead to sharp rises in income. In both 
countries there are also strong non-monetary rewards: greater power, 
prestige, pride in doing a good job. 


For U. S. executives, bonuses play a peripheral role. For Rus- 
sian managers, monthly bonuses make up a major part of income 
and are tied to operations during that very same month of the produc- 
tion unit for which the executive is responsible. In the matter of job 
security, the only recent Russian statistics are for the coal industry. 
In 1955, Bulganin complained that the annual turnover rate for di- 
rectors and chief engineers of pits in the U.S.S.R. as a whole was 
running 40 to 50 per cent. 


Another area of difference between American and Russian man- 
agers is that the Russian manager can rise much earlier to a top posi- 
tion. But promotion rates in the thirties when there was a great short- 
age of trained managers were so much faster that today’s junior and 
middle managers are probably more dissatisfied with advancement 
possibilities than are their American counterparts. 
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A Quantitative Approach 
To Foreign Markets 


ALBERTA R. Epwarps* 


In attempting a quantitative evaluation of a country, it is helpful 
and logical to start with over-all country statistics, progress to data 
on specific industries, and then finally to the market information on 
the individual products within an industry. 


Among the items needed are reliable data on population, total 
foreign trade, gross national product, and so on. A good authoritative 
source is the U.N.’s monthly statistical bulletin. One important reason 
for using U.N. or I.M.F. sources rather than the statistical yearbook 
of the country itself is that the financial data are presented in an 
international currency, usually U.S. dollars. 


Once the country’s over-all economic statistics have been col- 
lected, it is necessary to break them down into the various geographic 
areas within the country. For these data it is necessary to go to 
the statistical yearbooks mentioned earlier. They are usually late— 
two or three years is not unusual—but the relative importance of 
geographic areas within a country change slowly and a percentage 
breakdown of such data can be applied to more recent country-wide 
data. It is surprising how much of the data are missing. For example, 
the total number of physicians is not available for many European 
countries. Abroad, trade journal data of the sort so common in the 
United States are frequently totally missing. Government data may 
be available, but are often late and frequently in such large-basket 
categories that they are meaningless. 


Any newcomer should rely on U.S. foreign trade statistics with 
caution. For example, the quantity of penicillin shipped to Panama is 
amazing. The answer is that the drugs are shipped to depots there 
and forwarded to other Latin American markets and to the Far East. 
In many industries, a quantitative evaluation which does not include 
data on German, French, English, or Italian imports would be use- 
less. Therefore, it is necessary to base this market estimate on that 
country’s data, or to gather one’s own import statistics by tabulating 
import licenses or landing certificates, or to compile the export data 
of each of the main producing countries. 

*Schering Corporation. Summarized by permission from Advancing Marketing 


Efficiency. Lynn H. Stockman, ed. (American Marketing Association, Chicago 
8) 1959, 
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The next step is to find out the sales volume of the main sup- 
pliers, whether importers or local producers. One is forced here to 
rely on the leaders of the industry. Frequently they are rather secre- 
tive, so the analysis becames “an average of guesses.” 

Leaving the field of published data, it is worthy of mention that 
individual market surveys are becoming more common overseas. 
However since there is spotty information on the total size of what- 
ever industry is under investigation, it is frequently necessary to make 
one’s own industry survey before the necessary projection ratios can 
be established. 

A tool which is quite useful in evaluating foreign markets as a 
whole is a privately constructed Economic Index for a number of 
major foreign markets. This is exclusively a relative measure which 
tells what share of a set total each country should contribute. 

In our index, for example, us use the following factors: (1) Pop- 
ulation. This indicates the maximum number of potential customers. 
(2) Value of total imports. This shows the affluence of each country 
in terms of foreign exchange. (3) Gross National Product. G.N.P. 
figures give some weight to the degree of economic development and 
wealth in each country. We also use medical factors: (1) Number of 
doctors. (2) Number of hospital beds. (3) Number of drugstores. 

Each of these factors is then converted into a percentage of 
the total, so that various weights can be applied to them in relation 
to their impact on our industry. These weights are then applied to 
each factor individually and a new total arrived at for each country. 
These aggregates are then added together and their total equals 100. 
Then each country is given a percentage of that total and that is its 
Index figure. 

The basic data change constantly so that it is necessary to work 
out a new Index each year, which in turn is begininng to reveal some 
interesting trend data. 

How do we use this Index? For one, we rate the sales per- 
formance of each country. Actual sales for our group of countries 
equals 100. The theoretical share of these total sales is determined 
according to our Index. This theoretical figure is then divided into 
the actual sales figure achieved, and this gives the country a sales 
rating. In order to avoid the difficulties which arise from the differ- 
ent pricing policies and levels which prevail in different countries, no 
dollar figures are used. Everything is calculated in grams. Because 
we use the Index on specific products, we can tell a subsidiary in 


one country that it is doing well on products X and Y but poorly 
on product Z. 
[12] 







































Management Accounting Problems 
In Foreign Operations 


Many of the major financial problems arising in foreign opera- 
tions have their roots in currency fluctuation. Management can often 
take actions to avoid or to minimize losses. However, action is un- 
likely to be taken unless the appropriate executives are informed 
with regard to the circumstances and know how to accomplish 
desired results. Thus information supplied by the accountant has an 
important place in the financial management of foreign operations. 


This study has shown that management in the United States has 
difficulty in understanding the effects that shifting relationships of 
local currencies to the U. S. dollar have on assets and liabilities in 
foreign countries. The situation is particularly confusing when a 
local currency profit becomes a dollar loss after translation because 
of the provision for depreciation on original dollar cost of fixed 
assets and the exchange loss on the “exposed position” of net local 
currency assets in the opening balance sheet. The study has shown 
that management in foreign locations sometimes fails to realize 
that profit margins which are satisfactory when measured in local 
currency may in fact be inadequate to offset currency devaluation 
and thus to maintain working capital and productive capacity. 


In order that appropriate and timely action can be taken, 
management both in the United States and abroad, needs to know 
what assets are at risk, how they may be affected by currency de- 
preciation, and what possible measures exist for protecting the com- 
pany’s interests. Local management in charge of operations in a 
foreign country needs to be aware of the impact which exchange 
rate changes may have on assets, liabilities and earnings, for it is 
usually responsible for protecting the investment of the U. S. parent 
company against erosion from depreciation. This study disclosed 
four principal approaches to the problem of supplying local man- 
agement with information for this purpose: (1) Translation of finan- 
cial reports in country of origin so local management sees dollar 
equivalents; (2) Sending dollar financial reports from the U. S.; 
(3) Maintaining dual currency accounts for certain items in local 
books; (4) Revaluation of fixed assets and adjustment of asset costs 


Extracted by permission from Management Accounting Problems in Foreign 
Operations, National Association of Accountants Research Report, No. 36, 
March 1, 1960. See page 37. 
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and current depreciation charges to reflect the current local price 
level. 

Regardless of the practice adopted in reporting to stockholders, 
it seems desirable to show the current period’s loss or gain on foreign 
exchange in the internal income statement which serves as a basis 
for measuring performances of local management. Within limits, 
actions can be taken to reduce exposure to risk and minimize losses. 
Exclusion of gains fails to reflect decisions advantageous to the 
company—for example, reduction in local currency loans when 
strengthening of the exchange rate is anticipated. Similarly, direct 
charging of losses to previously accumulated reserves fails to show 
losses against which management has a responsibility to protect the 
company if possible. 


The problems in applying the basic techniques of accounting to 
foreign operations grow out of the distance from the parent com- 
pany and differences in languages, laws, currencies and accounting 
skills and practices. The study shows that executives heading the 
accounting function in foreign subsidiaries often have more authority 
to take independent action than do their domestic counterparts. While 
U.S. parent company personnel may make suggestions, it must be 
remembered that authority to issue instructions regarding accounting 
methods used by a foreign subsidiary rests with the legally consti- 
tuted officers of the foreign corporation. An experience by one com- 
pany illustrates the importance of this statement. A parent company 
executive instructed the accountant of a subsidiary to write off cer- 
tain uncollectible accounts. A foreign court held the parent respon- 
sible to local stockholders on grounds that the write-off had not been 
authorized by the subsidiary’s board. 


The application of accounting as an internal management tool is 
seldom as advanced abroad as it is in the United States. Foreign 
personnel may be inclined to put meticulous accuracy ahead of 
timeliness in reports and may lack skill in using forecasts, budgets 
and standards. Therefore the U.S. executives overseas may find it 
necessary to devote considerably more effort to fundamentals of 
accounting practice than would be necessary for operations of 
comparable size in the United States. 


(This summary presents only the highlights of a thoughtful and 
exhaustive study of a very complex subject. The full report discusses 
in detail the problems of translation of various accounts from local 
currencies to dollars.—ed. ) 
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Company Law and Practice Abroad 


KENNETH S. Most*® 


This article will attempt to distinguish between the legal status 
of companies in a number of countries abroad and to examine the 
legislation regarding company accounts, 


Under French company law, the nominal capital of a Societe 
Anonyme must be subscribed in its entirety. Companies are admin- 
istered by a conseil d'administration, or board of directors, appointed 
at the annual meeting. Directors are appointed for five or six years, 
and are required to deposit a certain number of shares as guarantees 
of their conduct. One-third of the conseil d’administration is re- 
appointed every three years, to ensure continuity in the manage- 
ment of the company. Remuneration is by means of fee (jetons de 
presence) and a percentage of profits (tantiemes). 


The German laws regulating public companies (Aktiengesell- 
schaft) is the Aktiengesetz. The capital of a company must be sub- 
scribed in full, but if the articles of incorporation specify a definite 
date for each call on shares, only 25% need be paid up on incorpora- 
tion. In addition to the shareholders in general meeting and the board 
of directors (Vorstand), the German law has an additional organ 
in the supervisory board (Aufsichsrat) which is appointed by the 
shareholders and which itself appoints the directors. It is interesting 
to note that the chairman of the board of directors has full power 
to make any decision, even in the face of a majority of dissenting 
directors, subject only to the obligation to consult the supervisory 
board. A very ambitious project of company law reform now being 
considered calls for a more active role to be given to the supervisory 
board. It provides among other things that profits should be with- 
held for development purposes and strengthens the hands of share- 
holders at general meetings. 


In Italy public companies (Societa per azione or S.P.A.) must 
have a capital of at least 1 million lire (shortly to be increased to 
25 million). A “committee of inspection” consisting of from three to 
five persons is appointed by the shareholders in general meetings. 
They hold office for three years, meeting at least quarterly and 
inspect the company’s affairs to ensure that all laws are being com- 
plied with and to check the adequacy of the accounting system and 


°LL.B., A.C.A. Summarized by permission from The Accountant, January 2, 1960, 
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the accuracy of the accounts. They have the right to be present 
at meetings of the board of directors. 


Accounting Regulations—In France, the commercial code re- 
quires all companies to keep a journal recording either the daily 
operations of the business or else a monthly summary. In Germany, 
the commercial code requires all businesses to prepare a balance 
sheet annually, drawn up in accordance with accepted accounting 
principles. In Italy, the provisions are substantially the same, with 
the important difference, that all assets and liabilities must be shown 
gross on the balance sheet. Fixed assets, for example, must be shown 
gross at cost, and any provisions for depreciation must appear on 
the liabilities side of the balance sheet. 


A number of continental countries require companies to trans- 
fer, say, 5% of the net profit annually to a “legal reserve” account, 
until this account reaches 5 to 10% of the nominal capital. The object 
of this is apparently to increase the fund to which creditors may 
look for security, but it is clear that in the absence of provisions 
requiring companies to keep their capital and legal reserve in the 
form of realizable assets, such protection must be largely illusory. 


In France, the commercial code places full responsibility for 
the basis of valuation of assets and liabilities on the directors and 
shareholders of the company, but the basis of valuation must be 
consistent unless the shareholders in general meeting expressly 
approve alterations after having been given the reasons therefor. 
In addition, those businesses which have revalued assets and liabili- 
ties since the Second World War are obliged to apply the national 
chart of accounts, the Plan Compatable General. This is a compre- 
hensive accounting manual and includes detailed rules for valuation 
of assets and liabilities. The German commercial code provides that 
principles of valuation laid down by the Aktiengesetz are applicable 
to all businesses. These call for the use of cost for fixed assets, even 
where market price is lower, and the lowe: of cost or market 
price for current assets. Provisions must be set up for contingent 
liabilities, or those where the actual amount is unknown at the date 
of the accounts; otherwise liabilities must be included at the figure at 
which they will be repaid. The Italian civil code calls for cost or 
lower market value to be used, and stocks and shares are to be 
valued at the market price on the balance sheet date. 
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Industrial Relations Systems 


Joun Duniop* 


While each work place is to a degree unique, there are groups 
of situations with common industrial-relations features. A manager 
moving from one place to another will recognize familiar arrange- 
ments; other moves will reveal strange surroundings. 


An industrial-relations system at any one time in its development 
is comprised of certain actors (managers, workers, and government 
agencies), certain contexts, a body of rules to govern the actors at 
work, and an ideology. The significant contexts are (1) the techno- 
logical characteristics of the work, (2) market and budgetary con- 
straints (e.g., competitive conditions), and (3) the relative distribu- 
tion of power among the actors; their prestige, position and access 
to authority. There is a wide range of procedures for establishment 
of rules including the management hierarchy acting with a relatively 
free hand, government agencies having a dominant role, and man- 
agement and workers setting rules together, with or without sub- 
stantial participation by government. Finally an ideology or set of 
ideas and beliefs commonly held by the actors helps to bind the 
system together as an entity. 


The rules of the work place in different countries for the indus- 
try such as coal mining highlight the relative influence of the national 
power contexts as compared to the technological contexts and market 
and budgetary constraints. 


For example, there is widespread provision for some variant of 
inspection by workmen devoting part of their time to safety in 
response to the special accident-prone experience of the industry. 


°Professor of Economics, Harvard University. Extracted by permission from Indus- 
trial Relations Systems (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1958) 399 p. 
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The rules concerning these inspectors on occasion run in the face 
of dominant national patterns of relations of workers, managers, and 
government agencies. Thus, in the United States where management 
prerogatives are ordinarily thought to be highly regarded, the agree- 
ment gives a safety committee appointed by the local union the 
authority to shut down a mine if it believes “an immediate danger 
exists” even against the judgment of management. This type of pro- 
vision is no doubt the special consequence of dramatic accidents; 
the fatal-accident rate is higher in the United States than in any other 
reported country. In Belgium, with the deepest mines in Europe, the 
workers’ inspectors have a more limited right to shut down work sub- 
ject to review in twenty-four hours by regular inspectors. In other 
countries the authority of workman inspectors is limited to urgent 
reports to the regular government inspectorate. 


In order to attract labor to mining operations enterprises have 
had to be concerned with housing and frequently housing has been 
built by the enterprise, even in countries where company housing is 
not general. Differences among the rules for housing are instructive 
of other features of the industrial relations system. Thus in the United 
States the concern is solely with the level of rents, while in France 
there is provision for accommodations or allowances which increase 
with the size of family. The presence of family-allowance systems is 
rooted in a variety of features of a country, including levels of real 
income, inflation experience, population policy and religious per- 
suasions, and reflects characteristics of the national industrial-rela- 
tions system rather than common features of the technology and market 
environment of the industry. 

An example of variations in the relative status of actors in the 
industrial-relations system is found in the piece-work provisions in 
the building industries of different countries. The following clause 
is typical in the United States: “Each carpenter . . . shall receive . . 
hourly wage rates. . . . Any other method of paying, such as piece- 
work . . . shall be deemed a violation.” In contrast, incentive methods 
are widely practiced by the building industry in other countries. In 
these countries it appears that the trade-union organizations orig- 
inally opposed piecework because the hours of work are more dif- 
ficult to police when individuals work on piece rates since they may 
leave early or work late to complete a task. But the simple fact is 
that the labor organizations were unable to enforce their positions. 
In the United States on the other hand the unions have been able 
to preclude piecework basically because of strong local unions, with 
“professional” full-time staffs, directly oriented toward the job site. 
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Three Types of Mexican Industrial Workers 


JoserH A. Kani® 


This is a report on interviews conducted in 1958 with male 
workers in a factory located a little outside Mexico City. 


Every one of the 24 semiskilled workers interviewed was born 
in a small town or rural village, and all except three currently lived in 
such towns or villages. Most of the men were in their twenties; almost 
half of them were married. All had received some primary schooling 
and were literate, but none had gone beyond the sixth grade. Half of 
them had fathers who were farmers; the remainder had fathers who 
were petty merchants or blue-collar workers, 


About half of the semiskilled respondents had started their 
careers in their middle teens as farm laborers. Then they took factory 
or service jobs at about double their farm labor pay. Indeed all but 
tour had held a non-agricultural job before entering the plant we 
studied. In the plant they earned two dollars a day. 


Most of these men thought factory life was splendid. This fac- 
tory was a modern plant with ample air and light, and the front gate 
was even adcrned with a small garden. There was a shower room 
and also a dining room where they could comfortably eat the lunches 
they brought with them. (It included an electric griddle for the 
warming of tortillas.) 


The management was Mexican, but the company was owned and 
supervised by a large American corporation that followed modern 
techniques of “human relations”; thus the workers were led rather 
than driven, and they received lessons in hygiene and safety which 
they considered beautiful both for their content and for their sym- 
bolic indication of a management who cared about them. 


Sixty-five percent of the workers had no ambition to change 
jobs; the remainder had rather vague notions about gaining more “in- 
dependence” by running a chicken farm or starting a little grocery, 
but the lack of concrete plans sugggested that most of them would 
remain as factory laborers until they retired. Most expected their chil- 


*Assistant Professor of Sociology, Washington University, St. Louis, Summarized 
by permission from Economic Development and Cultural Change, January, 1960. 
University of Chicago Press, copyright by University of Chicago. 
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dren to follow their path, but about 30 percent dreamed of univer- 
sity educations and professional careers for their sons. 


The foremen were quite different in background, satisfaction, 
and aspiration. Twelve out of the 19 interviewed were born in large 
cities and 16 currently commuted from Mexico City. They earned 
more than three times as much as the semiskilled workers. The fore- 
men were almost all in their twenties, and half were married. Only 
two had stopped with primary school; five had received secondary 
training, and twelve had started university courses in engineering 
but had dropped out for academic or economic reasons. Only one 
had a father who was a small-scale farmer; four had semiskilled or 
skilled fathers; five had white-collar fathers; nine had business or 
professional fathers. The majority seriously anticipated professional 
careers for their sons, 


Four of the 19 foremen were content. Fifteen wanted a change 
and all for the same reason: lack of opportunity for promotion. In 
general, the foremen had no strong complaints against their partic- 
ular job or against the company. But they came from middle class 
families or else had strong middle class ambitions, and they could 
not obtain the standard of living they sought on their present salaries. 
Furthermore, they had come to expect a level of responsibility which 
they could not satisfy working as foremen under the close supervision 
of graduate engineers. They were frustrated men who sought posi- 
tions with other companies or wanted to start businesses of their own. 
Of the four contented foremen, one was 45 and realized that at his 
age he couldn't get a much better job. The other three had skilled 
worker fathers and considered their positions to be an improvement 
over the lives of their fathers. 


Most of the engineers were also under thirty. All had university 
degrees. They were either born or grew up in urban environments. 
Four of the six interviewed came from professional and executive 
families; two climbed from skilled worker backgrounds. The engineers 
showed a high degree of “modern” professional attitude; they be- 
lieved in hard work, technical excellence, and promotion by perform- 
ance rather than seniority or “connections”. They were committed 
to their careers and intended their sons to follow similar careers. 


The three groups were sharply separated. Only one man had 
ever been promoted from worker to foreman. Foremen without de- 
grees saw no chance of becoming engineers. Thus we get the inter- 
esting situation where most men were satisfied at the bottom and at 
the top of the hierarchy in the factory, but dissatisfied in the middle. 
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The Israeli Worker 


FERDYNAND ZWEIG 


The Israeli working class is an ideological formation based on 
the myth of productive work in the socialist sense; the myth that 
salvation to Israel will come only through toil and sweat, through 
the role of the new working class. Only they can redeem the land, 
build roads, farms and factories. 


The working class society holds to the principle that everyone 
should work. It has a strong central focus in an organization for 
common action by all those who live by the sweat of their brow 
against all those who rely on their capital or trade or on the employ- 
ment of others as their source of income. Thus, the working class 
concept in Israel is faithful to the basic Marx-Engels ideas of the 
Communist Manifesto, to the dichotomic division of society into ex- 
ploiters and exploited, those who live on “surplus value”, and those 
who live by producing their own values. 


Among Israeli workers a high degree of intelligence and a deep 
and genuine urge for independence are common characteristics. The 
Jewish worker not only wants to know more about his job but also 
wants to get on, to get promoted, or, if that is impossible, to start 
his own business in a small way. He is not “married” to the trade as 
the craftsman in most industrial countries generally is. He thinks 
about his “livelihood,” not about his trade. 


“The trouble with our industrialists,” I have often heard from 
professional managers, “is that they are mostly merchants with a 
merchant’s mentality.” The workers have the same sort of mentality. 
One foreman said to me: “During the midday break the worker 
instead of relaxing and enjoying himself, goes to the lavatory and 
tries to reckon out how much his employer made on him.” 


From this merchant mentality follows the worker's attitude to 
work and productivity. The employer of a large candy factory ob- 
served: “You can get anything you want from the Israeli worker 
provided you pay him well for his output. That is the whole secret 
of productivity in Israel. In the bonus system we have discovered 
‘the philosopher’s stone’ to the problem of productivity. It can change 
the workman’s laziness into utmost diligence, it changes sloth and 
idleness into hustle and speed. Give the Israeli worker what he 


Extracted by permission from The Israeli Worker (Herzl Press and Sharon Books, 
New York, 1959). 305 p. 
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wants most: money, but give it to him in a good businessman’s bar- 
gain, and he will give you output, plenty of output.” 


The other characteristic often referred to by the managers and 
toremen is a certain lack of team spirit which may be the outcome 
of the individualistic spirit of the Jew. He uses his judgment, takes 
responsibility and acts on the spur of the moment but he is not good 
when he is part of a team. Closely related is the insistence on rights, 
a sort of defensive attitude which is again the outcome of long ex- 
perience as an underdog. When you ask the foreman what is the 
most frequent phrase you hear from the worker in the workshop, he 
will answer, “You often hear the phrase: ‘that is my due’.” The Israeli 
worker is afraid that someone will disregard his rights. He watches 
closely whether his rights are honored, he argues and criticizes the 
leadership and watches whether it fulfills its duties. 


A negative aspect of the quest for independence is the resultant 
excessive secrecy in technical matters, as the owner-manager, espe- 
cially in small workshops, is reluctant to train his own men beyond 
a certain point. He is afraid to take his best men into his confidence 
and to show them all the tricks of the trade, as he might be training 
future competitors. 


Complaints about favoritism are universal, coming from all quar- 
ters. It is interesting to note that complaints about favoritism and 
nepotism are often heard also in other non-industrial countries in 
the process of industrialization. In 1955, 16% of Jewish manpower 
was partly employed (over 15 hours a week), and 7% totaly unem- 
ployed. The incidence of unemployment is not as high as in other 
underdeveloped countries but it is high. This scarcity of jobs often 
makes it necessary to choose one man and to turn down others. The 
others will then say: “We have the same ‘rights’ as this fellow, why 
has he been chosen?” 


The factors which contribute to nepotism and discrimination 
are: family ties which are strong among Jewish people, ethnic ties 
based on country of origin, union membership and political party 
membership. The idea of reserving jobs for members of the party 
has its source not in favoritism or nepotism but apparently in a gen- 
uine belief that the interests of the country are identical with the 
interests of the party, and the interests of the party require that the 
party has something worthwhile to offer in positions and jobs as an 
incentive to joining. 
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Understanding Unions 


WiiuiaM F. Wuyte AND ALLAN R. HoLMBERG*® 


In Latin America, most managements of U.S, firms will be seeking 
a cooperative basis of relations with unions. The understanding of 
U.S. unions will provide some guidance,( but management must rec- 
ognize that there are important differences in Latin America. 


Latin American labor movements can be traced to Europe. In 
the period before World War I, Latin American unionism was iden- 
tified with socialism or anarchosyndicalism. After World War I, the 
communists became active and became the dominant influence in 
several countries. In recent years, their influence has declined rapidly 
su that they are no longer a major force in unionism in most areas. 
Unions took on more distinctively national characteristics as they 
became involved in social reform and revolution. For example, they 
provided a source of support for the Mexican and Bolivian revolu- 
tionary movements. Such movements have been nationalistic in the 
sense that they have been organized around an attack on foreign 
business interests. They have been revolutionary in the sense that 
they have challenged the control of the top social class and have 
sought to bring increasing power and influence to indigenous peoples. 


With the growth of social reform movements has come a sudden 
development of comprehensive labor legislation in many countries. 
The characteristic pattern has been for the Latin American reformers 
to study the most “advanced” types of legislation that have been 
developed over a period of years by more industrialized (and par- 
ticularly European) countries. Thus the practice in Latin America 
has been to enact model legislation, providing for detailed regula- 
tion of employer-worker relations, for labor courts, and for other 
forms of government intervention. 


US. labor leaders do not expect that the details of their rela- 
tions with management shall be determined by legislation nor that 
their relationship shall be subjected to the scrutiny of government 
officials or adjudicated in the courts. Our philosophy is that the par- 
ties immediately involved shall work out themselves the problems 
that arise between them. 


°Professors, Cornell University. Extracted by permission from Human Organiza- 
tion, Fall, 1956, 
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In Latin America, we find the unions generally more centralized 
in their control. We are accustomed to thinking of the relationship 
between the worker and his union primarily in terms of the grievance 
procedure. In general, Latin American unions do not have the organi- 
zation of shop steward, grievance committeemen, and so on. For 
example, in one situation where there are 2500 workers, the union 
grievance functions were represented only by a single secretario de 
reclamos (claims agent), a union official elected from the workers of 
the company, and a jefe de reclamos (business agent), a full-time 
paid employee of the union who had an office several miles from the 
work site. Workers could—and sometimes did—take up their prob- 
lems with these officials, but this was generally done outside of work- 
ing hours. It naturally required a good deal of initiative on the part 
of the worker to seek out his union representative who was much 
more distant from him, both socially and geographically, than his 
shop steward would have been in the U.S. This places more depend- 
ence on the supervisor-worker relationship to handle the daily prob- 
lems arising out of the work situation—a reflection of the traditional 
patron-peon relationship. 


When so much of the worker's relations with his employer is 
controlled by legislation and subject to the intervention of govern- 
ment labor inspectors, labor courts, and so on, the situation does not 
require the development of the union-management grievance pro- 
cedure. Even if the worker is free to go to a union official with his 
problems, the fact that he may also appeal directly to a government 
official naturally makes less necessary and inhibits the development 
of union-management grievance procedure. 


The U.S. manager may find the process of bargaining a new 
contract quite similar to that experienced in the United States—with 
one significant exception. In many situations, he gets the impression 
that, while he is in face-to-face discussion with the union officials the 
pattern of the resulting agreement is being influenced, if not com- 
pletely determined, by people who are not in the room: government 
officials. This may be due to the fact that the results of a contract 
with a prominent company in an underdeveloped country may so 
seriously affect the national interests as to require close government 
attention. Therefore, the manager needs to have at least as much 
knowledge of the personalities and policies of government officials 
as he does of union officials. 
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Worker Participation in Management: 
An Appraisal 


Nrriso R. Dre 


The Vishnu Sahay Committee which was entrusted with the task 
of making a study tour in some European countries of the patterns 
in practice of workers’ participation in the management of indus- 
trial undertakings, reported that there are wide variations in prevail- 
ing systems depending on various socio-economic forces in operation. 
“The systems in the different ccuntries differ in respect of the range 
of subjects handled by the participation machinery, in the degree 
of authority exercised with regard to these subjects and finally in 
the methods of selection of workers’ representatives.” 


Indian worker participation in management was first mooted in 
the Second Plan. Collective agreements in some industrial under- 
takings specifically provide for worker participation in management. 
For example, the agreement made in 1956 between the Belur Works 
of Indian Aluminum Company and the unions provides for joint 
consultative committees for improvement in quality, output, efficiency, 
production methods, job evaluation, and so on. 


One obstacle to works councils is the existence of multiple unions 
in an undertaking, resulting in rivalry and bickerings. This situation 
has been exploited by unscrupulous employers. But in the Indian 
scheme there is provision for representation in the joint council for 
employees belonging to more than one union. We may emulate the 
Belgian practice in this country. There, it is usual for the employers’ 
representatives to meet separately before the council meeting, so that 
they can try to evolve a common program regarding the subject mat- 
ters in the agenda. With two unions or more in the joint council, 
this practice can keep union friction to a minimum. 


It is pertinent to enquire why the works committees created by 
the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 could not be converted into joint 
councils of management. These works committees were to endeavor 
to compose any material difference of opinion between employees and 
employers. But unfortunately many employers were not sympathetic 
to the committees. The trade unions looked on the committees as 
rivals. General worker illiteracy also contributed to the failure, and 
the workers have come to look upon them as ineffective. 


Summarized by permission from Economic Review, July 1, 1959. 
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Another question is whether the setting up of joint councils of 
management should be voluntary as in Sweden or should be pre- 
scribed by legislation as in France, Belgium, and West Germany. In 
France the councils did not achieve much success because the right 
atmosphere was lacking. In Belgium, the councils which grew up 
under legislation did not achieve much success. Many employers, 
while fulfilling their legal requirements, tried to dodge the spirit of 
the law. The Swedish experience, on the other hand, has shown that 
a voluntary agreement can be implemented with more flexibility 
than a statutory enactment. The 15th Indian Labour Conference of 
1957 concluded that “as the employers were willing to introduce 
schemes of worker participation on a voluntary basis, it was not con- 
sidered necessary to undertake any legislation for two years.” 


Should workers be represented in the board of directors of the 
undertakings subscribing to the scheme? The British Trades Union 
Congress has repudiated the demand for such participation mainly 
on the plea that participation in policy decisions does not fit well 
with collective bargaining on wage, bonus, security, etc. In France, 
West Germany, and Austria the unions are enthusiastic about their 
right to be represented on the board of directors of nationalized 
industries. In Austria, moreover, the labor directors have equal 
status with other directors of limited companies. In India, too, there 
are union leaders represented in boards of nationalized undertak- 
ings. But such representatives are more on the basis of the union 
leaders’ stature as national leaders than as spokesmen of the workers. 


The functions allotted to management councils can be grouped 
as: (a) in the social field—implementation of safety measures, leave, 
and so on; (b) in the technical field—introduction of new methods, 
plans for expansion, apprenticeship, and so on; (c) in the economic 
and financial field—closure, reduction or cessation of operations, 
sales programs, and so on. This council may have administrative juris- 
diction over some functions, advisory capacity in respect of others 


and the right to receive information and offer suggestions in respect 
of the remaining ones. 


An allied issue is the problem of furnishing data to the council 
on various economic, financial, technical and social matters. The 
Swedish experience suggests that worker interest is in proportion 
to the amount of information furnished by the employer. 
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1952. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SYSTEMS. sy 
Joun Dun op. N.Y.: Henry Holt, 1958, 399 
p. $5.75. An attempt to present a general 
theory of industrial relations. See page 17. 


LABOR AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Walter Galenson, ed. N.Y.: Wiley, 1959, 317 
p. $6.75. Essays on the evolution of labor 
movements in India, Japan, Egypt, French 
West Africa, and the British West Indies. 


AMERICA’S LABOR ROLE IN LESS DE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES. N.Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Comell 
U., Ithaca, N.Y., 1959, 70 p. Problems of 
labor and management in less developed 
countries are discussed by a number of 
authorities. 


Case Histories 


KITIMAT—-TOMORROW’S CITY TODAY. 
BY B. J. McGurre aNp ROLAND Wri1p. Cana- 
dian Geographical Journel. Nov., 1959, pp. 
142-161. 


ROUBIAX-TOURCOING, 
ANTS OF THE 
WORLD. Realites. 


THE TWIN GI- 
EUROPEAN TEXTILE 
June, 1959, pp. 47-53. 


A NEW INDUSTRY’S SUCCESS IN JAR- 
ROW. Board of Trade Journal. Oct. 2, 1959, 


pp. 417-418. Rohm & Haas’ British sub- 
sidiary. 
THE TATA STEEL STRIKE: SOME DI- 


LEMMAS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY. sy Svus- 
BiAH KANNAPPAN. The Journal of Political 
Economy. Oct., 1959, pp. 489-507. See TIE 
Winter, 1960, p. 23. 


HOW U.S. FIRMS ARE SOLVING TOUGH 
LABOR PROBLEMS IN INDIA.Business In- 
ternational. Apr. 11, 1958. 


THE AHMEDABAD EXPERIMENT IN LA- 
BOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. Inter- 
national Labour Review. Part I: April, 1959, 
pp 344-379; Part II: May, 1959, pp. 510- 
536. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AT 
THE INDIAN ALUMINUM WORKS. sy W. 
BENGAL Bewvur. Jamshedpur (India): Xavier 
Institute of Labour Relations., 1958. 76 p. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN 
AUSTRALIA: THE CASE OF THE CLO- 
THING TRADES AWARD. sy Frank T. 
DEVyver. The South Atlantic Quarterly. Sum- 
mer, 1959, pp. 456-474. 


Worker Characteristics 


THE ISRAELI WORKER. sy FERpDYNAND 
Zweic. N.Y.: Herzl, 1959, 305 p. See p. 21. 


THREE TYPES OF MEXICAN INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKERS. sy JoserpH A. Kant. 
Economic Development and Cultural Change. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 164-173. See page 19. 


OCCUPATIONAL SATISFACTION AND 
ASPIRATION IN AN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRY: THE PHILIPPINES. sy Eb- 
warp A. TinYAKIAN. E ic Develop t 
and Cultural Change. July, 1959, pp. 431- 
444, 





LENGTH OF WORK LIFE OF JAPANESE 
MEN. sy Koya Azumi. The Monthly Labor 
Review. Dec., 1958, pp. 1366-1368. 


Area Studies 


ARE CANADIAN UNIONS DOMINATED 
BY AMERICANS? ry NorMAn DePoe. Sat- 
urday Night. June 6, 1959, pp. 7-9. 


TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES. sy Witu1am H. Know .es. 
Berkeley: U. of California, 1959, $6.00. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS OF U.S. ENTERPRISE 
IN LATIN AMERICA. sy WriuiaM F. 
WuytTe anp ALLAN R. HOLMBERG. Human 
Organization. Fall, 1959, 40 p. Chapter VI: 
From Company Camps to Open Cities; pp. 
22-26; Chapter VII: Understanding Unions. 
pp. 26-28. For Chapter VII, see page 23. 


DEALING WITH EUROPE’S WORKERS. 
Business Week. Dec. 6, 1958, pp. 61-76. 
A rundown of labor conditions in ECM. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR IN BELGIUM. 
BY LEON WaATILLON. Institute of Industrial 
Relations (University of California, Los An- 
geles) 1959, 35 p. paper, $1.50. 


THE FRENCH LABOR MOVEMENT. sy 
Vat R. Lorwin. Cambridge: Harvard U. 
Press, 1954. 


THE GERMAN TRADE UNION MOVE- 
MENT. sy FrAnz LeEprinski. International 
Labour Review. Jan., 1959, pp. 57-78. 


LABOR UNIONS AND NATIONAL POLI- 
TICS IN ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 
By Maurice F. NEUFELD. Ithaca, N.Y.: New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell U. 1959, 160 p. $2.00. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE NETH- 
ERLANDS. By P. S. Peis. Economic Review. 
Jan. 9, 1959, pp. 59-64. 


LABOR IN NORWAY. sy WALTER GALEN- 
son, Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1949. 


WAGE NEGOTIATIONS AND WAGE POL- 
ICIES IN SWEDEN. International Labour 
Review. I: Oct., 1959, pp. 319-330; II: Nov., 
1959, pp. 390-409. 


THE ANATOMY OF BRITISH TRADE 
UNIONS. The Economist. Feb. 21, 1959; 
Feb, 28, 1959, pp. 773-776. 


BRITISH UNIONS AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT. sy Enric L. WicHaM. Current History. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 68-73. 


AFRICAN LABOUR SURVEY. Washington: 
International Labour Office, 1959, 726 p. 
$5.00. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS IN 
SELECTED ARAB COUNTRIES: MAJOR 
ASPECTS AND DETERMINANTS. sy Yvusir 
A. Sayicn. International Labour Review. 
June, 1958, pp. 519-538. 


HUMAN RESOURCES FOR EGYPTIAN EN- 
TERPRISE. spy FRepERICK HARBISON AND 
IBRAMIM ABDELKADER IBRAHIM. N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1958, 230 p. $5.50. 


JOBS AND WORKERS IN INDIA. sy Oscar 
A. Ornati. Ithaca (N.Y.): New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell U., 1959, 260 p. $3.00. 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN THE INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION OF INDIA. By Cuartes A. MEy- 
ERS. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1958. 
See TIE, Winter, 1959, p. 7. 


INDONESIAN LABOR RELATIONS IN 
THEIR POLITICAL SETTING. sy J. Henry 
Ricuarpson. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review. Oct., 1958, pp. 56-78. 


CONSERVATIVE LABOR PATTERNS IN 
JAPAN. sy BENJAMIN MArTIN. Current His- 
tory. Aug., 1959, pp. 85-90. See TIE, Fall, 
1959, p. 21. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN JAPAN. sy 
Isao Krxucut. International Labour Review. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 150-172. 


TRADE UNONISM IN MALAYA. By ALEx 
Josey. N.Y.: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1958, 116 p. $1.50. (Rev. ed.) 


TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT AND 
LABOR RELATIONS POLICY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. spy Davin WurrFet. Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review. July, 1959, pp. 
582-608. See TIE, Summer, 1959, p. 23. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT. 
By K. F. Waker. The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly. Spring, 1959, pp. 185-195. 


SCHISM IN AUSTRALIAN LABOR. sy 
Donatp C. Gorvon. Political Science Quar- 
terly. Sept., 1959, pp. 372-392. 
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Export Competition 








European Competition 


EmitE Benorr*® 


The hastily improvised measures of the past few months do not 
touch the balance of payments problem, because they do not take 
into account the trade shift that reflects internal structural changes 
which seem to have rendered our economy internationally less com- 
petitive. Clearly, some factors behind the payments crisis are of 
little permanent significance including the peak export level resulting 
from the Suez crisis, the severe effect of the recession on our Latin 
Aferican and Canadian markets and the vogue for imported Euro- 
pean cars. 

Despite these qualifications, the fact is that our share in the 
world’s exports of manufactures declined by 2% between 1953 and 
the first half of 1958, whereas the share of Europe’s Common Market 
countries rose by 4%. Does this reflect a decline in the international 
competitiveness of U. S. products? Evidence indicates that it may 
be so. Between 1953 and 1958 our industrial exports (excluding mili- 
tary transfers) rose only 20%, while France’s exports rose 29%, Italy’s 
over 63% and Germany’s 113%. It cannot be without significance that 
our industrial export prices rose much faster than those of our com- 
petitors. U. S. prices rose 13%, while Germany’s rose 3%, Italy’s 1%, 
and those of France actually declined (figured in dollars and adjusted 
for the depreciated exchange rate). 

Rising labor costs have, it seems, played a significant part in 
these price movements. This does not mean that our wage rates 
went up faster than wage rates in Europe. The key factor is the rate 
of productivity increase, which has been rising much faster in 
Europe than in the U. S. Between 1953 and 1958 industrial output 
"Associate Professor, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. Sum- 


marized by permission of Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University 
from Challenge, February, 1960. 
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per man-hour rose 33% in Germany, 35% in Italy and 40% in France, 
compared with an 8 to 10% increase in the U. S. (depending on the 
estimate used), 


After discounting for productivity gains between 1953 and 
1958, real wage costs rose on the average somewhere between 13 
and 20 cents an hour in the U. S., compared with 4 cents in Germany, 
and a decline in wage costs in Italy and France. Furthermore, future 
European productivity gains can still often be made in relatively 
inexpensive ways—by improved management or plant reorganiza- 
tion—while the U. S. must increasingly turn to the extremely expen- 
sive alternatives of installing highly automated equipment or intro- 
ducing brand-new products or processes. 


Why did European productivity increase so much faster than 
ours? The main reason seems to be the much higher rate of industrial 
growth generally, accompanied by a higher rate of investment. Be- 
tween 1953 and 1958, German industrial output rose 52%, that of 
France 47% and that of Italy 41%. In contrast, U. S. industrial out- 
put by 1957 had risen only 7% above the 1953 level, and in 1958 
it was back to the 1953 level. 


Europe’s improved competitiveness has other dimensions, which 
are possibly more important than prices and costs. The great ex- 
pansion in production has made it possible for European industries 
to meet essential domestic needs and still have adequate supplies to 
push sales abroad. They can now promise quicker deliveries and 
have in many cases, been able and willing to extend more flexible 
and liberal export credits than their U. S. competitors. Moreover, 
the technological and quality gap between U. S. and European prod- 
ucts has been greatly narrowed. Over a wide range of products— 
typewriters, cameras, automobiles, and others—it can no longer be 
taken for granted that the U. S. product is qualitatively superior. 


It is absolutely imperative to keep U. S. industry competitive. 
For political as well as economic reasons we need to transfer some 
of our resources abroad to aid in world economic development. This 
can be done only by maintaining an export surplus. The crucial 
determinant here is economic growth. If the economy stagnates, so 
will productivity. And without rapid productivity advances our 
costs will almost inevitably rise. To restore the rapid growth rates 
of which our economy is capable, we shall have to reconsider the 
restrictive monetary and fiscal policies which we have recently adopt- 
ed to combat inflation. These policies have proved only partly effec- 
tive in checking rising prices and they have stifled our growth. 
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Is the United States 
Being Priced Out of World Markets? 


LAURENCE P. Dowp* 


Is the United States being priced out of world markets? Since 
much public discussion has been carried on without objective anal- 
ysis, let us take a quick look at some pertinent facts. 


The index of export prices for the United States rose from 100 
in the base year 1953 to 106 in 1959. With the exception of the United 
Kingdom (108) ard France (125) export prices of other major trad- 
ing countries advanced less than those of the United States with 
Germany (101), Netherlands (99) and Japan (92) all maintaining 
stable or declining prices. Comparing the indices of export volume, 
the United States reached a peak of 150 in 1957 (1953—100) and 
then dropped to 126 in 1959. All other countries except the United 
Kingdom and Canada experienced a steady growth with particularly 
sharp rises in 1959. Japan with a 1959 index of 280, Germany with 
198 and Italy with 182 were especially outstanding. 


Assuming that exports have decreased because our prices have 
risen relative to foreign prices, what may have been the causes? 

1. Wage rates—Between 1953 and June 1959 the index of U. S. 
wage rates rose from 100 to 127 while indices of all other major 
countries showed equal or greater rises, e.g. Japan to 125, United 
Kingdom to 134 and Germany to 140. 


But only if wages are rising substantially faster than produc- 
tivity do producers experience a serious competitive disadvantage 
and this does not appear to be true in the United States. Since our 
foreign competitors’ wage rates are rising at a faster rate than ours, 
the only conclusion which can be drawn is that they are not newly 
achieving any substantial labor cost advantage. 


2. Raw Materials—With various forms of government interven- 


tion such as subsidies, tariffs and quotas,’ materials are becoming 
more costly. 


3. Overhead—High prices may also result from large overhead 
or insistence on high return on capital. In 1958 there were numerous 
instances of foreign producers reducing prices notwithstanding in- 
*Lecturer, University of Michigan. Summarized by permission from a paper 


delivered before the American Marketing Association meeting, December 29, 
1959 and to be published in a forthcoming issue of Journal of Marketing. 
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creases in costs, whereas, despite the recession, many American firms 


quoted high export prices. 


4, Taxes—American producers bear an exceptionally heavy bur- 
den of taxes for defense, government services and foreign aid. 

5. Productive organization—Our advantage of efficient plant and 
management is disappearing, for our competitors are building mod- 
ern plants and studying our management methods. 


But is our export trend really downward? In 1956 and 1957 there 
were extraordinarily large shipments of cotton after a revision of 
the U.S. export price, wheat to alleviate famine conditions in Asia, 
and petroleum because of the Suez crisis. In 1958 there were foreign 
inventory and investment reductions as a consequence of the reces- 
sion causing reductions in shipments of coal, iron and steel, auto- 
mobiles and parts and machinery which accounted for two-thirds 
of the decline in exports. And despite the general decline, many firms 
and industries reported a continued and growing volume of trade. 
These included machine tools, railroad equipment, radio and TV 
sets, and office equipment. 


If the United States were being priced out of world markets, 
there would be definite changes in the composition; finished manu- 
factures would have a declining percentage of our exports and crude 
materials an increasing percentage since foreign countries would 
continue to purchase only those basic necessities of which we are 
the sole—or major—source. The statistics do not show such a change. 
With the exception of the unusual years 1956 and 1957 our exports of 
finished manufactures have had a steady percentage growth to a 
total of 61% of all exports. Moreover, a substantial revival in total 
export volume occurred with third quarter, 1959 exports being over 
10% greater seasonally adjusted than for the first two quarters and, 
significantly, approximately one-half of this increase was in ship- 
ments to the industrially competitive nations of Western Europe. 


This poses a further fundamental question. As a practical matter 
how important are prices in making purchasing decisions? The 
cheapest products, whether they be aspirin or machine tools, are 
commonly not the largest volume sellers. If we are not expanding 
export markets, the cause is not that we are pricing ourselves out of 
those markets but rather that we are failing to apply the principles 
of modern management that we have learned are so vital in domestic 
marketing: marketing research, product planning, advertising and 
sales promotion, credit, delivery and service. 
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Comparative Manufacturing Costs 


Exiwoop S. Burra* AND ALEXANDER E. Bocarpy** 


Recent articles and speeches have emphasized the advantages in 
foreign manufacturing from low wages. But actually, wage levels are 
not the important parameter. For a particular manufacturer, the im- 
portant question is the net advantage of all costs. 


The wage paid in many European countries often drastically 
understates the cost to the employer of an hour of work. The reason 
is that so-called “social charges” (social security, etc.) are somewhat 
larger, proportionately, than usual in the United States. Table 1 shows 
the results of a comparative survey of the amount of social charges 
in various countries in 1956 and the consequent relative wage costs. 


TABLE 1 

Social Charges Cost of 1 Hr. Relative Labor Cost 

as % of Wages of Work-Index Productivity Index 
United States 20.0% 100 100% 100 
Sweden 15.3 38.8 49 70 
France 41.85 29.1 30 97 
Belgium 29.4 27.7 34 82 
United Kingdom 8.4 27.1 45 60 
Germany 41.0 25.9 32 81 
Italy 63.5 21.9 20 110 


Good data on labor cost is very difficult to obtain. National pro- 
ductivity figures depend to a considerable extent on product mix 
and also the mix of plant sizes. Column 3 of Table 1 shows the results 
of a study of relative productivity in 1950. Assuming that the relative 
positions of the various countries have not changed greatly in the 
intervening years, we can adjust the 1956 wage cost data to show 
relative labor costs (column 4). It would be dangerous for a particu- 
lar manufacturer to attach very strict interpretations to the series. 
Nevertheless, it gives the general indication that labor costs are much 
more in line with U. S. labor costs than the wage data itself would 
indicate. ras 


’Associate Professor, University of California. °*U. S. Advisor to Austria on 
management training. Summarized by permission from “When Should a Com- 
pany Manufacture Abroad?” California Management Revie:», Winter, 1960. 
Copyright by Regents of the University of California, 
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There is a study of productivity by industry in England which 
is more revealing as to details. It shows the danger of dealing with 
average country figures for productivity, wages and labor cost. The 
range of wage ratios between England and the U. S. runs from 2.70 
for cement to 4.77 for metal cans. However, output per worker ratios 
range from 1.11 ia shipbuilding to 5.61 for metal cans. Thus many 
U. S. industries are at a labor cost disadvantage, shipbuilding for 
example by a ratio of 2.89 while others are at an advantage, metal 
cans presenting the extreme example with a 0.85 ratio. 


The National Industrial Conference Board has made a special 
study of production costs among member companies that have both 
domestic and foreign operations. We may take exception to this study 
in some ways, but it adds an important segment to the data to be 
examined, Table 2 summarizes the data. Among individual products 
there was considerable variation. For chemical products for example 
about 70% showed labor costs abroad equal or higher than in the 
U. S. and rubber manufacturers reported in close to half the cases 
that materials were lower abroad. 


TARLE 2 
Distribution of Ratios of Foreign to Domestic Costs 
Less than U.S. Same More than U.S. 
Labor 136 12 ol 
Materials 54 27 100 
Total costs 85 Sif 70 


In the general category of overhead costs there are such a variety 
of items that generalizations are difficult. The labor component we 
would expect to be generally lower abroad, in line with the lower 
wage rates. Capital costs are somewhat higher. The European manu- 
facturers must pay 7-10% per year for borrowed money while many 
large U.S. corporations pay as little as 3-4%. Fuel and other sources 
of energy are significant costs for some industries. Here, again, it 
appears that foreign costs are not attractive. 


It does not appear that low wage rates in foreign countries gen- 
erally threaten United States industry. It is true that foreign com- 
panies have an advantage in certain product lines, but American 
companies have an advantage in others. The most powerful defense 
against the low wage rate appears to be the great advantage in 
productivity enjoyed by America. 
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Labor’s Answer to 
International Competition 


Bert SEIDMAN® 


The increasing international competition ought to come as no 
surprise to us. The Marshall Plan had as its goal the revival of the 
prostrate economies of the leading nations of the Free World. It 
was understood right from the start that when these nations had 
achieved economic recovery, they would be able to meet more of 
their own needs which up to that time had been met by U. S. indus- 
tries. In addition, they could also participate more widely in world 
markets. 

Those who look with alarm on these developments raise the 
nagging question of whether “the U. S. has priced itself out of world 
markets.” Since a villain must be found on which to pin responsibility, 
many of those who advance this notion point an accusing finger at 
labor. They say that excessive wages are the factor that is primarily 
responsible for placing our industries at a competitive disadvantage. 


How much truth’is there to these charges? In comparison with 
price trends in the U. S., prices have risen to about the same extent 
in Canada, slightly more in some Western European countries and 
slightly less in others. But U. S. export levels do not seem to be 
very closely tied to price developments at all. If you take the four 
years 1955 through 1958, you will find that U. S. exports rose by 
21% in 1956, more than any other year during that period. But in 
1956, wholesale prices jumped 3.3% which was also the largest rise 
for any of the four years. On the other hand, in 1958 exports dropped 
by 16%, although prices rose by less than 1.5%. 


The problem we face, therefore, is not how can we compete in 
markets in which we have been out-priced by already existing com- 
petitors. Our problem is to compete with revived or newly estab- 
lished industries which have only recently begun to participate in 
world markets. This is not a problem we can afford to ignore. But 
neither should we exaggerate it beyond its proper proportions. 


Although international trade is not an insignificant factor in our 
economy, neither does it play a crucial role. From 1951 to 1959, 
imports have ranged from 2.9% of gross national product in 1955 to 


*Economist, AFL-CIO Research Department, Summarized by permission from 
Advanced Management, February, 1960. 
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3.4% in 1951. Exports have ranged between 3 and 4% of GNP. 
There is little if any evidence that changes in the world trading 
picture are having an appreciable effect on our overall economy. 
We have seen this during the past year and a half as our economy 
has recovered from the 1957-58 recession despite a worsening of our 
trade position. Therefore our economic policies should be developed 
primarily in response to our domestic economic requirements and our 
responsibilities as economic and political leader of the Free World. 
They should not be unduly influenced by the vagaries of trade 
developments. 


Lower wages in the U. S. would not help American industries in 
competing in world markets. We should not forget that it is the mass 
purchasing power of American workers and their families which has 
made possible the tremendous growth of our economy. It would cer- 
tainly be a false solution to the problems American industry may 
face in world markets to reduce the incomes of American workers 
and thereby severely contract the major markets for the products of 
virtually all American industries. 


I have said that exports are not a major factor in our economy. 
But they do provide employment for several million workers and in 
some industries, a substantial proportion of workers owe their jobs 
to exports. This means it is very much to the interest of Amercian 
workers that our industries hold their own in world markets. 


This may require a changed attitude on the part of American 
firms because with increasing industrialization of the heretofore less 
developed countries, competition in world markets will undoubtedly 
become increasingly rigorous. American companies are going to have 
to buckle down to a real selling job if they are to retain the markets 
they built up in the years when the U. S. had little competition in 
the world market. 


This means they are going to have to pay more attention to the 
needs and desires of foreign consumers and industry. We will have to 
stop “designing ourselves out of world markets,” as [former] Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Kearns has put it, with fancy gadgets and 
ornaments on products that foreigners will buy only in stripped-down 
form at stripped down prices. Also the U. S. exporters will have to 
offer credit on more competitive terms with their British, German 
and Japanese counterparts. As some American firms have already 
demonstrated, excessive profit margins can be reduced in order to 
meet prices of foreign competitors. 
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In this section we report research 


Research projects by eniouveliten, foundations 


and others which are significant for 
international management. Projects 


Ol | 1 lp are reported twice: at their inception 


and when they are completed. 








MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS IN FOREIGN OP- 
ERATIONS. A research report published by the National Association 
of Accountants (505 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., $2.50 per copy) 
based upon a study of the experience and practices of 51 companies 
by the NAA staff and a committee of 13 accounting executives headed 
by Russel E. Whitmyer of International General Electric Company. 
The study covers general management questions such as training, 
reporting and delegation and the details of accounting practice, 
especially in translation of local accounts to dollars citing the range 
of current company practices and commenting on the soundness and 
value of these practices. See page 25. 


NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRY EXPORTS AND TRADE PRAC- 
TICES AND ATTITUDES. A study sponsored by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston and the World Trade Center in New England 
analyzing the extent of exports by New England industries compared 
to national exports of these industries; the character and policies of 
companies engaged in exporting including export consistency, prod- 
uct adaptation, credit and shipping practices and the reasons of 
other companies for not exporting. Based on intensive statistical 
studies and a survey of 400 companies. Copies available from Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston. Director: Prof. David J. Ashton, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN U.S. COMPANIES AND THEIR CANA- 
DIAN SUBSIDIARIES. A study of the characteristics of industrial 
subsidiaries including the nature of the ties with parent firms, how 
their operations are financed, purchasing and marketing arrangements 
with parent companies, and terms of access to research done abroad. 
The variations of characteristics among companies will be analyzed 
and their probable effects on the rate and direction of Canadian 
economic growth will be assessed. The project started recently and 
should be completed during 1962. Director: Prof. A. E. Safarian, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada. 
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General Management 


AMERICANS SPEED UP FOREIGN 
“SOURCING”. Business Week. Jan. 2, 1960, 
pp. 66-68. The extent to which U.S. compa- 
nies are manufacturing or buying components 
abroad for assembly in U.S. is surveyed. 


CONSULTANTS IN INDUSTRY. sy M. S. 
SRINIVASAN. Economic Review. Nov. 1, 1959, 
pp. 5-6. The rise of management consultants 
in India and the role they play there. 


U.S. LOOKS AT LICENSING. International 
Management Digest. Feb., 1960, pp. 49-51. 
A discussion of the advantages and difficulties 
of licensing as a way for U.S. companies to 
do business abroad. The material is taken 
from statements by Prof. J. N. Behrman of 
the U. of Delaware. 


WHAT SORT OF QUESTIONS ARE ASKED 
OF A _ BUSINESS CONSULTANT? sy 
Steran J. Runpr. Export Trade. Feb. 15, 
1960, pp. 11+. Consultant gives examples of 
some questions asked him and answers them. 


AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
ABROAD—INVALUABLE ASSETS FOR U.S. 
BUSINESS OVERSEAS. sy Pavut Farisn. 
International Trade Review. Dec., 1959, p. 9. 
The general manager of the American Cham- 
ber in France discusses the functions of 
American Chambers of Commerce abroad and 
lists branches. 


FIVE AIDS TO OVERSEAS SALES. sy 
Louis A. ALLEN. Nation’s Business. Feb., 
1960, pp. 68-76. Guidelines for avoiding five 
major risks in oversease business. Selling, 
licensing, staffing, and organizing are dis- 
cussed. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR BUSINESS TRIP 
TO EUROPE. sy Criame Tries SLore. Man- 
agement Methods. Jan., 1960, pp. 30-33-+-. 
Hints on how to get the most business and 
pleasure out of a European trip. Included are 
a list of the proper commercial officers of 
each country to see in the U.S. and abroad, 
a list of the facilities of the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, and practical tips on travel 
arrangements and behavior. 


WORLD’S MANAGEMENT SPOTLIGHT 
NOW SHIFTS TO U.S. Business Week. Mar. 


12, 1960, pp. 72-74. A description of the 
work of CIOS (International Committee for 
Scientific Management) and of its U.S. arm, 
CIPM (Council for International Progress in 
Management). 


THE FANCY FINANCIAL FOOTWORK 
THAT BUILT AN ARGENTINE PIPELINE. 
Business Week. Feb. 6, 1960, pp. 72-82. A 
play by play account of the international 
combine that built the Argentine oil pipeline. 


INVESTING AND LICENSING CONDI- 
TIONS IN 84 COUNTRIES. Business Inter- 
national (200 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 3), 
1960, 108 p. paper. $60.00.A guide for in- 
vestors and licensors to the opportunities and 
hazards facing them in 34 countries in all 
parts of the world. This is the fourth annual 
edition, updated to include, for the first time, 
Ghana, Luxembourg, and the United Arab 
Republic. 


JOINT VENTURES AND CONSORTIA. sy 
R. A. Fricon AND Davin Morr. Foreign 
Trade. Dec. 19, 1959, pp. 10-11. Canadian 
joint venturing abroad surveyed. 


SMALL INDUSTRY ADVISORY SERVICES 
—AN INTERNATIONAL STUDY. sy Joseru 
E. Stepanek. Glencoe (Ill.): Free Press, 
1960, 193 p. $6.00. (Prepared under the 
auspices of Stanford Research Institute) An 
examination of the functions, methods and 
operating details of advisory services in more 
than 20 countries of Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas. Primary concern is for the needs 
of new businesses and enterprises with fewer 
than 100 employees. 


NEW CONCEPTS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
OPERATIONS. sy E. G. Hesse. Internation- 
al Trade Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 7-8+-. The 
managing director of Cyanamid International 
tells how his company has adjusted to the 
changing conditions abroad for U.S. com- 
panies, See page 8. 


HOW DU PONT IS MEETING THE CHAL- 
LENGE OF FOREIGN OPERATIONS. sy 
W. Sam CARPENTER III. Export Trade. Dec. 
28, 1959, p. 9+. A case study. The general 
manager of the international department of du 
Pont describes his company’s overseas opera- 
tions with particular emphasis on how they 
deal with U.S. and foreign personnel, 
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CROSS FERTILIZATION. sy AnrnHony T. 
Knoppers. The Knickerbocker. (609 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 17) Nov., 1959, pp. 52-53. The presi- 
dent of Merck, Sharp & Dohme International 
discusses the need for a two way use of each 
other’s talents and accomplishments in busi- 
ness clealings between two countries. 


HOW TO MAKE A PROFIT OVERSEAS. 
BY ALEXANDER QO. STANLEY. Nation’s Busi- 
ness. Jan., 1960, pp. 36-37-+-. The reasons 
for doing business abroad are given as are 
suggestions on how to make the most of such 
business. 


HOW MUCH BRIBERY?—A CLOSE LOOK 
AT BUSINESS MORALS. International Man- 
agement Digest. March, 1960, pp. 16-18. A 
survey of the practice of direct or indirect 
bribery in business around the world with 
some comments on future trends. See p. 5. 


MANAGEMENT: COMPETITION = 
CHANGE. International Management Digest. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 17-18. A discussion of what 
changes management around the world must 


make in the 60’s. 


GERMAN OFFICIALS KEEP CLOSE EYE 
ON PRICING, COMMISSIONS TO BASE 
COMPANIES. Business International. Jan. 15, 
1960, pp. 1-2. A description of German law 
and practice in taxing U.S. companies using 
German manufacturing facilities but based 
elsewhere. Third of a series. Previous ones: 
May 11, 1959, p. 1 (Holland); July 3, 1959, 
p 1 (United Kingdom). 


INTERNATIONALISM: A NEW CONCEPT 
FOR U.S. BUSINESS.sy Joun J. Breavvois, 
California Management Review. Winter, 1960, 
pp. 27-37. An associate with McKinsey & Co. 
discusses the new problems, philisophy, and 
organizational structure facing tomorrow’s in- 
ternational businesses and international busi- 
ness managers. 


HOW AMERICAN MANAGEMENT METH- 
ODS WORK FOR A BRITISH COMPANY. 
BY ALBERT GALE. American Business. Feb., 
1960, pp. 26-28. The managing director of 
Diversey (U.K.) Limited tells how his com- 
pany has adapted U.S. management methods 
to its own uses. 


WHEN SHOULD A COMPANY MANUFAC- 
TURE ABROAD? sy Etwoop S. Burra AND 
ALEXANDER E. Bocarpy. California Manage- 
ment Review. Winter, 1960, pp. 16-27. A 
comparison of U.S, and European wages, 
costs, and productivity with an explanation 
of when it can be more profitable to manu- 
facture abroad vs. in the U.S. See p. 33. 


FOREIGN INVESTORS MAP STEPS TO 
AVERT—OR SOFTEN—SEIZURE. Business 
International. Feb. 19, 1960, pp. 1-2. A list 
of practical steps to take to avoid nationaliza- 
tion or intervention in a U.S. business based 
in a country such as Cuba. Other steps are 
given which will help soften the losses if the 
company is seized, 
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HOW U.S. FIRMS KEEP EXPORTS ALIVE 
WHILE PUSHING MORE DURABLE PROF- 
IT PLANS. Business International. Mar. 4, 
1960, p. 1. Some examples of ways in which 
U.S. manufacturers have managed to continue 
sales in Mexico, Italy, or Japan despite at- 
tempts to keep them out. Also included are 
some examples of failures. 





COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN ADMINIS- 
TRATION. James D. Thompson and others, 
eds. Pittsburgh: U. of Pittsburgh Press, 1959, 
226 p. paper. $3.95. hard bound. $6.00. First 
of a series. One chapter is entitled “‘Organiza- 
tional Contrasts in British and American 
Ships” by Stephen A. Richardson; another is 
“Steel Management on Two Continents” by 
Frederick A. Harbison. 


WORLD’S AIRLINES FEUD ON FARES. 
Business Week, Jan. 2, 1960, pp. 36-37. The 
overcompetitive passenger air transport busi- 
ness discussed. 


YOUNG BUSINESS LEADERS OF EUROPE 
SPEAK. Western World. Feb., 1960, pp. 38- 
42. A poll is taken of the views of a French, 
Spanish, Swiss and German businessman on 
the relative efficacy of U.S. and various Euro- 
pean employment policies, cooperation among 
European businessmen, and improvement of 
labor relations. 


THE RED EXECUTIVE. sy Davm Granicx. 
Garden City (N.Y.): Doubleday, 1960, 334 
p. $4.50. A description of the work and work- 
ing conditions of Russian executives and a 
comparison with the work and working con- 
ditions of U.S. executives. See page 9. 


THE SOVIET EXECUTIVE: GREAT 
PRESSURES, GREAT REWARDS. Business 
Week. Jan. 30, 1960, pp. 100-101. A sum- 
mary of The Red Executive. See above. 


THE PENALTY OF SUCCESS. Forbes. Apr. 
1, 1960, p. 26. General Motors’ success and 
problems in Australia are analyzed. 


Marketing 


WORLD TRADE DATA BOOK, 1960. (In- 
ternational Trade Review, 99 Church St., N.Y. 
8) 64 p. Much useful data on U.S. banks 
active in world trade, commercial abbrevia- 
tions, conversion factors, foreign freight for- 
warders, international advertising media, in- 
ternational postal and air services, markets to 
watch in 1960, overseas buying agencies in 
the U.S., world market conditions, etc. 


DIRECTORIES. Export Trade. Jan. 25, 1960, 
pp 31-68. A series of directories on: inter- 
national publications and their U.S. publish- 
ers; U.S. advertising agencies which maintain 
international facilities; foreign publications 
and their U.S. representatives; foreign radio 
and TV stations and their U.S. representatives. 





MARKETING: A BASIC ECONOMIC 
FORCE. International Management Digest. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 21-22. The changes to be 
expected around the world during the 1960’s 
in retailing, advertising, market research, tele- 
vision, credit and packaging are discussed. 


ADVANCING MARKETING EFFICIENCY. 
Lynn H. Stockman, ed. American Marketing 
Association (27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Ill.) 1959, 574 p. paper. $4.00 (members ); 
$6.00 (non-members). The proceedings of 
the 4lst National Conference of the AMA 
held in Dec., 1958. Included are articles en- 
titled: “Development of an International Mar- 
keting Plan in a Frontier Field” by G. O. 
Haglund, pp. 92-97; “‘A Quantitative Ap- 
proach to Foreign Markets” by Alberta R. 
Edwards, pp. 98-103; and a section on Cur- 
riculum Construction in Foreign Marketing. 
See page ll. 


WHERE AND HOW BEST TO CONTROL 
ADVERTISING IN WORLD MARKETS. Ex- 
port Trade, Jan. 25, 1960, pp. 16-19+. A 
symposium of opinion and information by a 
large number of experts in the field. 


FIRST EXIMBANK TRANSFER GUARANTY 
FLAGS EXPORT CREDIT BATTLE. Busi- 
ness International, I: Jan. 29, 1960, pp. 1-2; 
II: Feb. 5, 1960, pp. 3+; III: Feb. 12, 1960, 
p. 3+; IV: Feb. 19, 1960. In I the develop- 
ment of the export credit guaranty idea is 
discussed. II and III discuss pros and cons 
and changes that must be made in Eximbank’s 
pclicies to help U.S. exporters more effective- 
ly; IV discusses proposals for better credit 
facilities and lists guaranties provided by 
government and private agencies in several 
countries. 


HOW IBM INCREASES EFFICIENCY AND 
LOWERS COST ON AIR CARGO. Export 
Trade. Feb. 8, 1960, pp. 32-33. A case study, 
reporting 12c/lb. saving through use of char- 
tered aircraft. 


HOW MODERN PRICING POLICIES MAX- 
IMIZE WORLDWIDE CORPORATE PROF- 
ITS. Business International. Feb. 26, 1960, 
pp. 1-3. Eight U.S. firms are surveyed on 
how they determine prices abroad. U.S. anti- 
trust policies on uniform pricing are given. 


HARD SELL—AND INNOVATION—ARE 
KEY TO U.S. EXPORT HOPES. Business 
Week. Jan. 2, 1960, pp. 70-72. A study of 
the changes needed to boost U.S. sales abroad. 


629 AGENCIES BILL $5.4 BILLION IN 
1959. spy Joun Cricuton. Advertisnig Age. 
Feb. 29, 1960, p. 1+. A year end survey, 
including tables of figures on international 
billings of U.S. and Canadian agencies and 
of foreign agencies. 


ADVERTISING IN A FREE SOCIETY. sy 
RALPH HARRis AND ARTHUR SELDON. Lon- 
don: Institute of Economic Affairs, 1959, 
212 p. 18 sh. 


U.S. FIRMS CRACK MILITARY MARKETS 
ABROAD. Printers’ Ink. Jan. 29, 1960, pp. 
68-69. A study of selling to PX’s. 


FOREIGN AGENTS (MARKETING) _IN- 
VADE U.S. Printers’ Ink. Feb. 12, 1960, pp. 
59-60. An account of the establishment of a 
British and a Japanese ad agency on Madison 
Avenue. Some comments on what this means 
to the U.S. as well as some description of how 
these agencies operate at home. 


VOLUME PLACED BY UNITED STATES 
ADVERTISERS IN INTERNATIONAL 
MEDIA. Export Trade. Jan. 25, 1960, pp. 11- 
12. Figures and analysis of them. 


COMPANIES REGROUP AROUND MAR- 
KETING ON WORLD SCALE. Business 
Week, Jan. 2, 1960, pp. 56-57. A survey of 
how international companies are reorganizing 
to perform better in world markets. 


HOW CCW SELLS ABROAD. sy O. Mary 
Hitu. Foreign Trade. Dec. 19, 1959, pp. 8- 
10. A study of the special export policy de- 
vised by Canadian Curtis Wright to market 
its products abroad. 


CASH OR CREDIT CROPS? sy Barsara E. 
Warp. Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. Jan., 1960, pp. 148-163. A study of 
peasant commercial production and the rela- 
tionship between this production and _ the 
traders and middlemen who help distribute 
it. Much information about marketing and 
credit structures included. Sarawak, Hong 
Kong, Malaya, Uganda, and Ghana are the 
countries used as examples. 


HOW TO PLAN A SALES CAMPAIGN 
ABROAD. sy Cyarit C. HERRMANN. A speech 
made at the International Executives Associa- 
tion meeting in New York, March, 1960, by 
a vice president of Arthur D. Little. Reprints 
available at Acorn Park, Cambridge, Mass. 


SELLING OUTBOARD MOTORS ABROAD. 
sy P. F. Greene. International Trade Re- 
view. Feb., 1960, pp. 11-12. A case study 
based on the experiences of Outboard Marine 
International, S.A. of Nassau, Bahamas, a 
subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corp. of Wau- 
kegan, Ill. The company sells in Europe, 
Latin America, and Africa. 


SALE AND LEASEBACK ARRANGEMENTS 
IN CANADA. By Harotp E. Coste. The 
Tax Executive. Oct., 1959, pp. 81-96. A de- 
scriptive article, 


POINTERS IN ADVERTISING IN A BI- 
LINGUAL MARKET. sy Maurice Warrier. 
Media/scope. Jan., i880, pp. 64-65. A plea 
for the development of original, rather than 
translated, ads to reach French Canadians. 


CHALLENGE TO U.S. EXPORTERS IN 
TODAY’S OVERSEAS MARKETS. spy Mar- 
TIN B. GLasGALL. Export Trade. Feb. 15, 
1960, pp. 7-8. A report on the competition 
in Latin America in automotive parts U.S. 
manufacturers are receiving from Japanese 
and European producers, 
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LATIN AMERICA’S YOUNG AD FIELD IS 
GROWING UP. Advertising Age. Mar 7, 
1960. p. 2+. A summary of findings at the 
International Advertising Association’s Febru- 
ary meeting in Caracas. Advertising progress 
and problems in various Latin countries are 
described. 


LATIN AMERICAN PAPERS LURE MORE 
U.S. ADS. Printers’ Ink. Jan. 22, 1960, pp. 
61-62. A survey of the placement of U.S. 
ads in various media in Latin America. 


BUILDING TV CHAINS TO SPAN CON- 
TINENTS. Printers’ Ink. Mar 11, 1960, pp. 
80-81. A description of the spreading of 
U.S. television networks into Latin America. 


HOW TO PLAN INTELLIGENTLY TO TAP 
GROWING COLOMBIAN MARKET. Busi- 
ness International. Feb. 5, 1960, pp. 1-2. 
A report on Colombia’s new and projected 
industries (paper, cable, etc.) and the mar- 
kets they may be expected to create for 
related goods. 


ADVERTISING IN MEXICO. sy ALEXxAN- 
DER TSCHERNY. Export Trade. Ill. Jan. 11, 
1960, pp. 9-10+. IV. Jan. 25, 1960, pp. 23- 
24+. V. Feb. 1, 1960, p. 14. III contains a 
report on research firms. IV gives an evalua- 
tion of the media and a rough indication of 
costs. V summarizes the advertiser’s problems 
in Mexico. 


WOOLWORTH VARIETY STORE OPENS 
IN CUERNAVACA. By E. M. Topp. Inter- 
national Trade Review. Dec., 1959, pp. 7-8. 
A report on Woolworth’s newest Latin Amer- 
can store and its means of adapting to local 
conditions of procurement and merchandising. 


PANAMA PROVIDES A CHALLENGING 
MARKET. sy R. A. FARQuHARSEN. Board of 
Trade Journal Dec. 4, 1959, pp. 917-918+-. 
What and how to sell in Panama discussed. 
Trading arrangements and agents listed. 


PUERTO RICAN ADMEN LABOR (FOR 
LESS) TO KEEP UP WITH THE ZOOM- 
ING ECONOMY. By MILton Moskow!Tz. 
Advertising Age. Mar. 28, 1960, pp. 82-83. 
A survey of advertising in Puerto Rico. 


CANADA’S PAINT, VARNISH, AND LAC- 
QUER INDUSTRY. Foreign Trade. A series 
of articles covering the industry as well as 
the opportunities for and methods of selling 
Canadian paint in various countries. Jan. 2, 
1960, pp. 2-9. Belgium, France, and West 
Germany; Jan. 16, 1960, pp. 14-19. Sweden, 
Norway, Spain, and Portugal; Feb. 13, 1960, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Austria; Feb. 27, 
1960, pp. 21-26. Italy, Greece, Denmark. 


GROCER CRUSADE INVADES PARIS. In- 
ternational Management Digest. Jan., 1960, 
pp. 34-35. A brief report on the opening of 
more LeClerc stores in Paris and a descrip- 
tion of how this bargain rate grocery business 
operates. 
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YOU CAN SELL FROZEN FOODS TO 
GERMANY. sy MALDwyn Tuomas. Foreign 
Trade. Feb. 27, 1960, pp. 2-5. The market 
for frozen foods and the facilities for handling 
them are analyzed. Many figures are given 
on present consumption and on duties im- 
posed. 


U. S. AGENCY GOES ON GERMAN TRADE 
MISSION, FINDS ADVERTISING “30 
YEARS BEHIND”. sy C. L. Ruma. Ad- 
vertising Age. Feb. 15, 1960, pp. 89-90. The 
president of The Rumrill Co. reports on 
advertising in Germany, points out some 
changes the Germans should make, and sug- 
gests some ways U.S. advertising men can 
influence German advertisers. 


GERMAN ADS DON’T LAG. Advertising 
Age. Mar 28, 1960, p. 4. A reply to C. L. 
Rumrill’s statements on German advertising. 


SITUATIONS AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
ITALIAN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SEC- 
TOR IN RELATION TO THE COMMON 
MARKET. sy FRANCO Trapanrpi. Review of 
the Economic Conditions in Italy. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 563-601. Many figures are given on 
fruit and vegetable consumption in Common 
Market countries, A survey is made of the 
possibilities that Italy may be able to fill 
the needs of northern countries. 


THE TOUGH SWEDES. sy _ Ricnarp 
Baitey. The Director. Feb., 1960, pp. 290- 
291. A picture of the kind of competition the 
British get from the Swedes as well as the 
problems of selling in Sweden. 


PATTERNS OF CONSUMER EDUCATION. 
BY Davin LAZELL. Cartel. Jan., 1960, pp. 
26-27+. Part I. A description of various 
ways in which British consumers can get 
information on the products they buy. 


WHAT FUTURE FOR BILLINGSGATE? sy 
MicuaEL Soutty. The Director. Feb., 1960, 
pp. 284-287. A discussion of changing meth- 
ods of distribution and marketing fish in 
Britain. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES IN THE FOOD 
TRADES. sy N. Curnsert anp W. Brack. 
The Journal of Industrial Economics. Oct., 
1959, pp. 33-57. A discussion of investiga- 
tion and prosecution of agreements aimed at 
limiting competition in the food trades in 
Britain since the passing of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act in Aug., 1956. 


A CASE STUDY OF RESPONSE TO PRICE 
IN AN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRY. 
BY P. T. Baver anv B. S. YamMey. The Eco- 
nomic Journal. Dec., 1959, pp. 800-805. The 
effects of price changes in the Nigerian cocoa 
and palm oil markets are analyzed. 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION IN TROP- 
ICAL AFRICA.By MiLprRepD RENDL Marcus. 
Journal of Retailing. Winter, 1959-60, pp. 
197-201. A lecturer at Hunter College gives 
her impressions of native marketing methods 
after a recent visit to a dozen capital cities 
and about 25 secondary cities in tropical 
Africa. 





HOW A VARIETY SHOW SOLD “ONE DE- 
GREE UNDER” TO AFRICANS. Achieve- 
ment. Feb., 1960, pp. 14-15. A case study 
on a British medicine company which reached 
the African market through a variety show. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: SOUTH AFRICA. 
By L, J. Taytor. Foreign Trade. Feb. 13, 
1960, pp. 16-18. Facts and figures on the 
various media in South Africa and on the 
best ones to use in reaching the varied sec- 
tions of the population. 


HOW TO TRADE WITH CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA. sy R. K. TuHomson. Foreign Trade. 
Feb. 27, 1960, pp. 6-9. A how-to article 
on dealing with Czechoslovakian state trad- 
ing agencies. A list of the agencies is in- 
cluded. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S EXPANDING ECONOMY 
OFFERS GOOD PROSPECTS FOR U.K. 
EXPORTERS. Board of Trade Journal. Dec. 
25, 1959, pp. 1064-65. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: COMMUNIST 
CHINA. sy C. M. Forsytu-Smitu. Foreign 
Trade. Jan. 16, 1960, pp. 5-6. Methods of 
advertising to reach the state trading author- 
ities in Red China are discussed. 


SOVIETS TAKE TO BUYING ON CUFF. 
Business Week. Jan. 23, 1960, pp. 83-86. The 
reasons behind the recent adoption of some 
installment buying in Russia as well as the 
mechanics of the system and its present and 
possible effects on the Soviet economy are 
discussed. 


MARKETING—A LESSON FOR MARX. sy 
MarsHALL I. GotpMANn. Harvard Business 
Review. Jan.-Feb., 1960, pp. 79-86. A de- 
scription of the ways in which Russian mar- 
keting techniques are changing as goods be- 
come more available. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: HONG KONG. 
By C. M. Forsytu-SMmitu. Foreign Trade. 
Jan. 2, 1960, pp. 23-25. Information is 
given on the media and methods of advertis- 
ing in Hong Kong, especially in advertising 
directed at the Chinese population. 


THE CHANGING CONSUMPTION PAT- 
TERN IN THE VILLAGES OF THE DIS- 
TRICT ALIGARH. sy SHantr S. Gupta. 
Economic Review. Jan. 16, 1960, pp. 127- 
130. Discussion of the consumption of goods 
and services by Indian villagers. Included is 
a detailed budget of a laboring family. 


A BACKGROUND PICTURE OF JAPAN’S 
PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING MEDIA. Ex- 
port Trade. Feb. 15, 1960, pp. 10-11+-. Ex- 
tracts from a survey by the Japanese Con- 
sulate General in New York. A report on 
different types of newspapers and magazines, 
their circulation, and advertising. 


THE STRUCTURE OF SAVING AND THE 
CONSUMPTION FUNCTION IN POSTWAR 
JAPAN. sy Mryouer SHinonara. The Journal 


of Political Economy. Dec., 1959, pp. 589- 
603. Savings and consumption patterns of 
both rural and urban Japanese analyzed and 
described. 


DEMANDS OF POPULATION GROWTH. 
Quarterly Survey. Jan., 1960, pp. 4-7. A study 
of Australia’s population trends—family 
formation, changing age distribution, and 
increase. The relationship of these factors to 
consumption is discussed. Figures on present 
purchases of durable goods included. 


Industrial Relations 


TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PERSON- 
NEL: METHODS OF ASSESSING SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND. International Labour Re- 
view. Jan., 1960, pp. 58-73. A world wide 
round up of information on the collection and 
sources of data on scientific and technical 
personnel, 


JOB HUNTING IN THE FIELD OF INTER- 
NATIONAL BUSINESS OPERATIONS. sy 
Joun FAYERWEATHER. Export Trade. Jan. 18, 
1960, pp. 12-13+-. Information on the em- 
ployment policies and practices of internation- 
al companies and on ways in which an appli- 
cant may seek a position in these companies 
given by prof. at Columbia U. 


Western Hemisphere 


LABOR TROUBLES IN BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA. By Dovucias Cours. Saturday Night. 
Mar. 5, 1960, pp. 12-14. A study of work 
stoppages in British Columbia and an attempt 
to relate their pattern to the fluctuations in 
the economy. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES: VIII. ARGEN- 
TINA. International Labour Review. Dec., 
1959, pp. 520-527. Law and custom are 
described. 


THREE TYPES OF MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS. sy Joserpn A. Kanu. Economic 
Development and Cultural Change. Jan., 
1960, pp. 164-173. The attitudes and aspira- 
tions of Mexican unskilled workers, foremen 
and engineers in a factory outside Mexico 
City are described. See page 19. 


Europe 


MUTUAL BENEFITS FOR PENSIONERS 
UNDER FOREIGN SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS.sy Daniet S. GeRIG AND CARL 
H. Farman. Social Security Bulletin. Jan., 
1960, pp. 11-14. Medical benefits and serv- 
ices for individuals receiving old-age or retire- 
ment benefits or pensions are discussed. The 
countries included are: Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Albania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, East Germany, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 
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THE NEW EUROPEAN BUSINESS 
SCHOOL. France Actuelle. Dec. 1, 1959, pp. 
1-4. A description of the school, students, 
faculty, and teaching methods at Instiut Euro- 
peen d’Administration des Affaires at Foun- 
tainbleau. 


NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATIONS IN EUROPE. International 
Labour Review. Feb., 1960, pp. 140-153. 
A survey of the various kinds of work in 
handicraft, home work, services, and indus- 
tries that are available to the agricultural 
populations of Europe and of the economic 
and social effects of such work. 


WORKS COUNCILS IN AUSTRIA. sy Karu 
KumMeER. [International Labour Review. Feb., 
1960, pp. 110-124. The regulations govern- 
ing works councils and the way in which the 
councils perform are described. The role they 
play in the industrial economy is analyzed. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN BELGIUM. 
International Labour Review. Dec., 1959, pp. 
505-519. Public and _ private’ vocational 
guidance services are described. 


PECHINEY GIVES SHARES TO EMPLOY- 
EES. France Actuelle, Jan. 1, 1960, pp. 1-2. 
Some of the profit sharing and other policies 
of a French chemical company described. 


THE MOTIVES OF EMIGRATION: FIND- 
INGS OF A RECENT STUDY IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. International Labour Re- 
view. Jan., 1960, pp. 74-81. The reasons 
people give for emigration from their country 
or from one region of a country to another 
are explored. 


THE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ADVIS- 
ORY SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. ny 
M. Towy-Evans. International Labor Review. 
Feb., 1960, pp. 125-189. A description of 
the work that a section of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Service does in provid- 
ing advice to industry on the improvement 
of labor-management relations. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIALISTS: STEEL AND 
HOSIERY. sy CwHartotrre Erickson. N.Y.: 
Cambridge U. Press, 1960, 276 p. $7.50. 
British businessmen over the past 100 years 
described. 


100 MILLION JOBS IN 50 YEARS. The 
Director. Feb., 1960, pp. 288-289. A descrip- 
tion of the changing functions of the British 
Labour Exchanges. 


FMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
REGIONS AND IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
AREAS. sy Josern Sykes. Scottish Journal 
of Political Economy. Nov., 1959, pp. 193- 
210. Many figures on employment and un- 
employment in various areas of United King- 


dom between 1949 and 1957. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE 1960’s. Barclay’s 
Bank Review. Feb., 1960, pp. 4-6. A discus- 
sion of unemployment in Britain since the 
1930’s, and a report on measures being taken 
to encourage industrial development in areas 
where there are surplus employees and dis- 
courage it in areas where there is a shortage 
of employees. 


LOCAL UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE 1958 
ACT. sy A. J. Opser. Scottish Journal of 
Political Economy. Sept., 1959, pp. 211-228. 
An examination of the British Distribution of 
Indusiry (Industrial Finance) Act of 1958 
and a discussion of what further action may 
be necessary to deal with the problem of 
local unemployment. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE STATE. sy 
J. A. Mack. Scottish Journal of Political Econ- 
omy. Feb., 1960, pp. 47-64. A history of 
the legal position of trade unions in Britain. 


THE LAND THAT FOUND A CURE FOR 
STRIKES. sy Rosson’ Brack. Saturday 
Night. Comparison and_ contrast between 
Canadian and Swedish ways of meeting labor 
problems. 


The Communist Bloc 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM OF THE 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF POLAND. Bulle- 
tin of the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation. Oct.-Nov., 1959, pp. 437-499. A 
group of 5 articles on: the development of 
social security, pension insurance, sickness and 
maternity benefits, family allowances, and 
bilateral conventions on social security. 


TRENDS IN SOVIET OCCUPATIONAL 
WAGE DIFFERENTIALS. spy Murray YAn- 
owi1tcn. Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view. Jan., 1960, pp. 166-191. A study of 
Soviet wage patterns since 1928. 


THE LOCAL UNION IN SOVIET INDUS- 
TRY: ITS RELATIONS WITH MEMBERS, 
PARTY, AND MANAGEMENT. sy Emrty 
CLARK Brown. Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 192-215. The 
author, a prof. at Vassar College, spent some 
time in Russia studying unions at first hand. 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAIN- 
ING IN THE U.S.S.R. sy H. ZaALenxo. Inter- 
national Labour Review. Dec., 1959, pp. 
489-504. The chairman of the State Voca- 
tional and Technical Training Committee of 
the USSR Council of Ministers describes the 
organization of vocational training in Russia. 


The Far East 


THE ISRAELI WORKER: ACHIEVE- 
MENTS, ATTITUDES, ASPIRATIONS. sy 
FERDYNAND Zweic. N.Y.: Herzl Press, 1959, 
805 p. $5.00. A sociological analysis of em- 
ployee-employer relations, types of workers, 
working conditions, collective agreements, 
productivity, and industrial organizations. 
See page 21. 
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THE VILLAGE CHIEF IN THE INDIAN 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY. sy BayinvER 
Sincuo Ducat. Human Organization. Winter, 
1959-60, pp. 174-176. A discussion of the 
role of the village chief as a sort of substitute 
for a formal union in negotiations between 
laborers and employers in the Indian con- 
struction industry. 


THE CASUAL LABOR PROBLEM IN IN- 
DIAN MANUFACTURING. sy Rap C. 
James. The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
Feb., 1960, pp. 100-116. A searching study 
of the reasons behind the large number of 
floating €ndian workers, the part played by 
jobbers, and the solutions that have been and 
are being worked out. Comparisons are made 
with the casual worker situation in the United 
States of 40 years ago. 


LABOR MOBILITY, UNEMPLOYMENT, 
AND ECONOMIC CHANGE: AN INDIAN 
CASE. sy Raupn C. James. The Journal of 
Political Economy. Dec., 1959, pp. 545-559. 
An examination of the processes by which 
labor has become immobilized in the Indian 
textile industry. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES: IX. JAPAN. 
International Labour Review. Dec., 1959, pp. 
528-535. Legal requirements are given. 


JAPANESE AND AMERICAN PERCEP- 
TIONS OF OCCUPATIONS. sy Cartes E. 
RAMSEY AND Rosert J. Smirn. The American 
Journal of Sociology. Mar., 1960, pp. 475- 
482. A study of U. S. and Japanese high 
school seniors to determine how they rate 
various occupations as to their prestige. 


FROM COMPULSORY ARBITRATION TO 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. sy Cicero D. CALDERON. 
International Labour Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 
1-24. A history of Philippine labor legisla- 
tion and practice with emphasis on the 1953 
laws which fostered stronger and more inde- 
pendent unions with the rights of collective 
bargaining. 


WAGES IN VIET-NAM. International La- 
bour Review. Dec., 1959, pp. 465-488. A 
discussion of the wage regulations in Viet- 
Nam. Included are figures on family budgets 
compared with wages. 


LEGAL ENFORCEMENT OF UNION SE- 
CURITY IN AUSTRALIA. sy Ross M. Mar- 
Tin. Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 227-244. A report on the 
legal status various union activities have in 
Australia now, and on what they are likely 
to achieve in the near future. 


WAGES POLICY IN AUSTRALIA. Review, 
Nov., 1959, pp. 3-6. The legal and economic 
bases for wage scales in Australia are dis- 
cussed with some suggestions made for wage 
regulation in the future. 


Public Relations 


INTERNATIONAL PR FOR AMERICAN 
COMPANIES ABROAD. sy Artrnuurn REEF. 
PR. Jan., 1960, pp. 17-22. Managing director 
of Barnet & Reef discusses the public relations 
aspects of doing business abroad. 


THE INCREASING INFLUENCE AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS. sy A. M. SULLIVAN. 
International Trade Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 
14-15+. The director of public relations of 
Dun & Bradstreet discusses the role of U.S. 
businessmen as informal ambassadors abroad 
and suggests some ways in which they may 
perform more effectively. 


NEEDED: BETTER BUSINESS “AMBAS- 
SADORS.” sy HARLAN CLEVELAND. Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry. Feb., 1960, pp. 
46-51. Based on a survey of 646 U.S. com- 
panies doing business abroad, this article 
details some of the problems, challenges, and 
opportunities for American businessmen as 
“ambassadors” abroad. The survey will later 
be published in book form. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SEEN AS VITAL 
FACTOR IN OVERSEAS MARKETING. Ex- 
port Trade. Jan. 25, 1960, p. 22+. The why 
and how of public relations as practiced by 
Robert Otto & Company. 


LATIN AMERICAN PERCEPTIONS OF 
U.S. CAPITALISM. sy Reep M. Powe Lt. 
Business Horizons. Winter, 1959, pp. 83-91. 
Background material on the general psychol- 
ogy of the Latin American precedes a discus- 
sion of what he knows and feels about the 
U.S. capitalistic system. Some ideas are given 
for how the Latin Americans can be given a 
more favorable and accurate impression. See 
page 7. 


WHEN IN ROME. sy Sreran Jean Runpr. 
The Management Review. Feb., 1960, pp. 
4-13. An international consultant discusses 
the importance of understanding customs, 
manners, and mores in doing business abroad. 


Law 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: LAW 
AND PRACTICE. sy J. L. Smpson anp 
Hazet Fox. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 330 p. 
$8.00. International tribunals which deal with 
the settlement of disputes between states or 
with claims by the nationals of one state 
against another state are surveyed. 


EXTRA-TERRITORIAL EFFECTS OF U.S. 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS AND OF THE RE- 
STRICTIVE PRACTICE CLAUSES OF THE 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
TREATY. sy Geonce Nesousine. U.S. Coun- 
cil, International Chamber of Commerce, 
1960. Document 225/55. Free. A preliminary 
report including discussions of U. S. Courts’ 
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jurisdiction over foreign companies, trade 
practices and agreements considered objejc- 
tionable, and the effects upon a foreign com- 
pany of an adverse judgment. 


PROTECTION OF PRIVATE FOREIGN IN- 
VESTMENT BY MULTI-LATERAL CON- 
VENTION. sy ArtHurn S. Muiuer. The 
American Journal of International Law. Apr., 
1959, pp. 371-378. Mostly a description of a 
code drafted in 1959 by the Society to Ad- 
vance the Protection of Foreign Investment, 
an organization of West German businessmen. 
Some analysis of pros and cons is included. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE 
SEA. sy Joun C. Cortompos. N.Y.: Long- 
mans, 1959, 911 p. $15.00. 4th rev. ed. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ARBITRATION 
CONVENTION AND UNITED STATES 
POLICY. spy AtLen Suttan. The American 
Journal of International Law. Oct., 1959, pp. 
807-825. A history of the development of 
international arbitration procedures, a dis- 
cussion of the June, 1958 UN Conference on 
International Arbitration and the policies 
evolved there, and an analysis of the U.S. 
participation in the UN Conventions. 


THE EFFECT OF UNITED STATES LA- 
BOR LEGISLATION ON THE FLAG-OF- 
CONVENIENCE FLEET: REGULATION 
OF SHIPBOARD LABOR REGULATIONS 
AND REMEDIES AGAINST SHORESIDE 
PICKETNG. A discussion of the legal posi- 
tion of American companies using American 
owned “flag-of-convenience” vessels so far as 
U.S. labor legislation is concerned. 


CANADIAN COMBINE LAWS. sy Frank 
Howarp. Cartel. Jan., 1960, pp. 14-17. A 
discussion of Canadian anti-combines laws 
and of how effectively they are enforced. 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS UNDER 
FRENCH LAW. sy Epcar M. Cuurcn. Al- 
bany (N.Y.) Banks & Co., 1959. Material is 
included on such subjects as joint ventures, 
formation of stock companies, foreign com- 
panies in France, rights or action at law, 
special requirements for registration and pub- 
lic notice for commercial companies. 


THE DRAFT CARTEL LAW. sy HERMANN 
Scumipt. Cartel. Jan., 1960, pp. 5-9. A dis- 
cussion of a proposed anti-trust law in 
Switzerland. 


THE BRITISH RESTRICTIVE TRADE 
PRACTICES ACT. sy Laurens H. Ruine- 
LANDER. Virginia Law Review. Jan., 1960, 
pp. 1-60. A discussion of some cases tried 
under the 1956 Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act. 


FREER PRICES—WHAT PROGRESS? sy 
J. B. Heatn. The Banker, Feb., 1960, pp. 
107-111. A study of the effect the British 1956 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act has had on 
prices. Many figures. 


THE RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES COURT 
AND COTTON SPINNING. By ALISTER 
SuTHERLAND, The Journal of Industrial Eco- 
nomics. Oct. 1959, pp. 58-79. A study of a 
case of restrictive practices in the British 
cotton spinning industry and how it was 
handled by the court under the 1956 Re- 
strictive Trade Practices Act. Some compari- 
sons are made on how such a case might be 
viewed under U.S. anti trust legislation. 


THE TRADEMARK AND PATENT SYSTEM 
IN THE USSR. By STEPHEN P. Lapas. U.S. 
Council, International Chamber of Commerce, 
1959. Document 450/174. Free. A description 
of the Soviet patent and trademark system, 
including application procedures, remunera- 
tion for inventions and innovations, etc. Also 
a discussion of the legal and practical rights 
of foreign patentees. 


PROTECTION OF INVENTIONS !N THE 
SOVIET UNION. Board of Tracie Journal. 
Dec. 25, 1959, pp. 1045-1046. A. discussion 
of the provisions of the Soviet patent law of 
April, 1959. How the foreign owner of a 
Soviet patent is dealt with is also discussed. 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION IN THE 
USSR SINCE THE DECENTRALIZATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. by E. L. 
Jounson. Soviet Studies. Oct., 1959, pp. 134- 
141. A description of the legal procedures for 
settling disputes in industry in the Soviet 
Union, 


THE ISRAELI-SOVIET OIL ARBITRA- 
TION. sy Martin Domxe. The American 
Journal of International Law. Oct., 1959, pp. 
787-806. An analysis of the decision. 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


STOCK CLIMB SPANS GLOBE—BUT IT’S 
TIRING A BIT. Business Week. Jan. 2, 1960, 
pp. 76-79. A world survey of stock markets 
and their relationship to each other. 


SELECTING SECURITIES IN A ONE- 
WORLD ECONOMY. sy Joun P. Cnase. 
The Financial Analysts Journal. Jan.-Feb., 
1960, pp. 67-69. Board Chairman of Chase 
Fund Trustee, Shareholders’ Trust of Boston 
discusses the state of U.S. economy in com- 
petition with Russia and Western Europe and 
the necessity to take a fresh look at the 
values of investing in European, rather than 
U.S. and Canadian, securities. He also con- 
siders the value of Japanese, African and 
Latin American investments. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD. sy WiruiaM F. 
Borericxe. The Financial Analysts Journal. 
Nov., 1959, pp. 55-58. A discussion of the 
actual output of new South African mines 
and an analysis of speculation in Kaffirs— 
South African gold stocks. 
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HANDBOOK FOR THE FOREIGN INVEST- 
OR IN MEXICO. John M. Ryan, ed. N.Y.: 
Taplinger, 1960, 300 p paper. $3.00. A hand- 
book covering stocks and bonds, mutual 
funds, real estate, product markets, industry, 
mining, agriculture, banking and credit, tax 
laws, etc. Also tables on exchange rates, im- 
ports, exports, output, capacity, and con- 
sumption of consumer and producer goods. 


SPECIAL REPORT. sy R. M. Banin. Satur- 
day Night. Feb. 6, 1960, pp. 7-14. An ex- 
amination of the operations of the Canadian 
securities market. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN CAN- 
ADA. The Monetary Times. Feb., 1960, pp. 
22-57. A group of articles, one each on in- 
vestment opportunities in stocks, mutual 
funds, bonds, banking, life insurance, trust 
and loan, real estate, leaseeholds, and com- 
modities. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 
IN FOREIGN OPERATIONS. National Asso- 
ciation of Accountants. (505 Park Ave., New 
York 22) 1960, 71 p. paper. $2.50. See 
pages 13 and $7. 


COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE 
ABROAD. sy KENNETH S. Most. The Ac- 
countant. Jan. 2, 1960, pp. 4-8. French, 
German, Italian, U.S., Belgian, Dutch, and 
Luxembourg law referring to accounting and 
finance practice of companies discussed. See 
page 15. 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN  FINAN- 
CIAL REPORTS COMPARED. sy E. J. DeE- 
Manis AND V. K. ZimMeErRMAN. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. Dec., 1959, pp. 521- 
530. Likenesses and differences between U.S. 
and Canadian financial reports pointed out, 
analyzed, and explained. 


MORTGAGES—A GROWING BUSINESS. 
By Hersert Wooparpv. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. Jan., 1960, pp. 80-36. 
A description of the extent and kind of mort- 
gage business done in Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGES FOR 
ACCOUNTING. sy Jacos KRraayennor. The 
Journal of Accountancy. Jan., 1960, pp. 34- 
88. A discussion of the need for more uni- 
form accounting practices throughout the 
free world. The author is senior partner in 
Klynvelf, Kraayenhof & Co. of Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANCY LEGISLATION 
IN CANADA. sy Jonn R. E. Parker. The 
Canadian Chartered Accountant. Feb., 1960, 
136-142. Laws regulating public accountancy 
are discussed. 


LATIN AMERICAN COMPANY SOLVES 
CURRENCY PROBLEM. International Man- 
agement Digest. Jan., 1960, p. 38. A simple 
solution to the complicated problem of how 
to keep books in a soft currency country 
where much of the business is done in other, 
harder, currencies. 


INTERNAL AUDITING IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. The Internal Auditor. Dec., 
1959, pp. 18-28. A survey of internal audit- 
ing practices in the United Kingdom based on 
a survey in which 39 companies participated. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF TAX TREATIES. sy 
Dan Turoop Smitu. National Tax Journal. 
Dec., 1959, pp. 317-327. A discussion of the 
basic objectives of tax treaties and of how 
they are carried out by a prof. at Harvard 
Business School. 


THE BOGGS BILL: A REVIEW OF THE 
COMMITTEE PRINT. sy R. C. Munscue. 
Taxes. Jan., 1960, pp. 11-16-++. By the assistant 
secretary of the Coca-Cola Export Corporation. 


UNITED STATES TAX CONCESSIONS FOR 
AMERICAN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
ABROAD. By MATTHEW J. Kust. The Tax 
Executive. Jan., 1960, pp. 143-157. The 
author describes what the present laws are 
and suggests what changes should and may 
be expected for the future. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE COR- 
PORATIONS. sy Henry PAINE CRAWFORD. 
California Law Review. Oct., 1959. pp. 621- 
644. The legal and tax aspects of Western 
Hemisphere trading corporations are discussed. 


TAX ASPECTS OF DOING BUSINESS 
ABROAD. sy Frep W. Pret. Taxes. Dec., 
1959, pp. 1107-1118. An explanation of the 
philosophy behind U.S. tax laws affecting 
U.S. companies operating abroad, the prin- 
cipal tax factors, tax treaties, pitfalls, and tax 
treatment by foreign countries. The author is 
a member of the law firm of Alvord & Alvord, 
Washington. 


ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION ALLOW- 
ANCES AND INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT. 
By D. P. Bararitr. The Journal of Industrial 
Economics. Oct., 1959, pp. 80-98. A study 
of the use of depreciation rates on fixed cap- 
ital for tax purposes as an instrument of 
economic policy by many governments. The 
practices of Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, Germany, Sweden 
and the U.S. are compared. 


REPORT: 1959 CONFERENCE. Canadian 
Tax Foundation (154 University Ave., Toron- 
to 1, Canada) 1960, 294 p. paper. $3.00. 
Panel discussions are included on: personal 
corporations, gift tax, Ontario and Quebec 
succession duties; corporate reorganizations; 
family relationships under income and death 
taxes; municipal business taxes; tax traps and 
penalties; foreign business corporations; pen- 
sion plan approvals; provincial corporate 
profits taxes, and valuation of closely held 
businesses. 


PRINCIPLES OF INCOME TAX: SOME 
INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS. sy H. D. 
McGurran. Canadian Tax Journal. Nov.- 
Dec., 1959, pp. 498-505. The first section of 
this article deals with foreign income of 
Canadian residents while the second deals 
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with the income of persons not resident in 
Canada from a Canadian business or employ- 
ment. 


PRINCIPLES OF INCOME TAX. 9. WITH- 
HOLDING TAX ON INCOME OF NON- 
RESIDENTS. sy H. D. McGurran. Cana- 
dian Tax Journal. Jan.-Feb., 1960, pp. 61-66. 
The last of a series. 


SHOULD WE TAX CAPITAL GAINS? sy 
E. C. Goutp. The Monetary Times. Jan., 
1960, pp. 18-20. A discussion of Canada’s 
lack of a capital gains tax, some of the dis- 
advantages of this, and a proposal that 
Canada should have one, 


CANADA SHOULD REAPPRAISE ITS TAX- 
ATION OF CORPORATE SURPLUS. By 
A. W. Grumour,. Canadian Tax Journal. Jan.- 
Feb., 1960, pp. 6-20. An analysis of the 
present Canadian law and practice and of 
changes the author thinks are in order. In- 
cluded are figures on actual taxes paid. 


CORPORATE PROFITS TAXATION IN ON- 
TARIO AND QUEBEC. sy Frank A. Cor- 
FEY, The Tax Executive, Jan., 1960, pp. 172- 
184. A description. 


BERMUDA: MID-ATLANTIC MONEY- 
SPINNER. sy MICHAEL BucKMASTER. New 
Commonwealth, Jan., 1960, pp. 38-40. A sur- 
vey of outside investment in Bermuda under 
the island’s favorable tax provisions. 


TAXATION IN THE EUROPEAN COM- 
MON MARKET. sy R. PALMER BAKER, Jr. 
Tax Policy. Jan.-Feb., 1960, pp. 2-20. A 
description of various taxes affecting business 
in Common Market countries and some at- 
tempt to help the company considering setting 
up business there to decide which is the best 
country for him. 


TAX INCENTIVES FOR INDUSTRY IN 
MEXICO. sy Stranrorp G. Ross AND JOHN 
B. CunrisTenseN. Cambridge: Harvard Law 
School, 1960, 256 p. $3.50. Another of the 
world tax series. 


BELGIAN TAXATION OF INCOME DE- 
RIVED FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. sy 
MitrcHett B. Carrouy. Export Trade. Feb. 
15, 1960. A discussion of Belgian tax law 
applying to Belgian companies with a branch 
abroad and Belgian companies owning shares 
in foreign companies. 


COMPARATIVE TAXATION, IV. WEST 
GERMANY. sy Watter Hope. The Ac- 
countant, Jan. 9, 1960, pp. 32-35. West 
German tax system compared with Britain’s. 
Previous articles in the series: Nov. 15, 1958, 
France; Feb. 14, 1959, Italy; Sept. 5, 1959, 
U.S. 


TAXATION IN SWEDEN. sy Martin Nore. 
Boston: Little-Brown, 1960. $17.50. (One 
of a series prepared by the Harvard Law 
School International Program in Taxation) 
A survey of the Swedish tax system with a 
detailed analysis of the income tax. 


THE TAXATION OF CORPORATE IN- 
COME IN SWEDEN: SOME SPECIAL 
FEATURES. sy Martin Norn. National Tax 
Journal. Dec., 1959, pp. 328-339. Based on 
a study done for Harvard Law School’s 
World Tax Series. 


TAXATION AND STABILITY: GUIDANCE 
FROM SWEDEN. By Martin Norr. Har- 
vard Business Review. Jan.-Feb., 1960, pp. 
40-58. A description of Sweden’s system of 
allowing flexible depreciation and _ tax-free 
reserves to even out economic cycles and pro- 
mote growth, 


INDIRECT TAXES—RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECTS. Tata Quarterly. Oct., 1959, pp. 
95-116. An analysis of indirect taxation in 
India, both as of now and as it may develop 
in the future. Many figures. 


GROWTH OF THE MEXICAN BANKING 
SYSTEM. Commercio Exterior de Mexico. 
Jan., 1960, p. 4+. A history of banking in 
Mexico and a survey of facilities today. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BANKING 
IN DENMARK. sy Erm Krocstrup. The 
Bankers’ Magazine. Jan., 1960, pp. 27-31. 


STATUS OF THE CENTRAL BANK IN 
NORWAY. International Financial News Sur- 
vey. Jan. 15, 1960, pp. 213-214. A descrip- 
tion of the status and function of the Norges 
Bank. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BANKING 
IN NORWAY. sy Jens K. Sarvm. The 
Bankers’ Magazine. Jan., 1960, pp. 32-34. 
The workings of the banks and private sav- 
ings discussed, 


THE PRIVATE COMPANY IV: Banking. 
The Scottish Bankers Magazine. Feb., 1960, 
pp. 219-224. Concluding article in a series. 
The relationship between the bank and pri- 
vate companies in Britain is discussed. 


BUSINESS AND BANKING IN RED 
CHINA. By WiLur1AM B. HumMMenr. Bankers’ 
Monthly. Mar. 15, 1960, pp. 22-27. A survey 
of banking practices, and philosophy in Red 
China, 


JAPAN’S AMAZING BUSINESS AND BANK- 
ING COMEBACK. Bankers Monthly. Dec. 15, 
1959, pp. 22-31. A survey of Japan’s postwar 
economic recovery and the part played in it 
by its banking and financial institutions. These 
institutions are described in some detail. 


DECADE OF REINSURANCE PAYMENTS. 
sy T. J. V. Curxen. The Spectator. Jan., 
1960, pp. 28-29+. Figures and analysis of 
reinsurance transactions of U.S. companies 
with insurers resident abroad—1949-58. De- 
tailed figures given for western Europe, Can- 
ada, and Latin America, 


THE SWISS FEDERAL ACT ON INVALID- 
ITY INSURANCE. By Arnotp SAxeER. Inter- 
national Labour Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 47- 
57. A description of the provisions of a new 
insurance plan covering the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons which went into effect Jan. 
1, 1960. 
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Economic Relations 
World Trade 


DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
—aAnnual Issue. N.Y.: United Nations, 1959, 
$2.50. Annual data for the years 1938, 1955- 
58. 


TRADE POLICIES FOR A FREE WORLD. 
By REGINALD Mavutpinc. Vital Speeches of 
the Day. Feb. 15, 1960, pp. 261-265. The 
president of the British Board of Trade dis- 
cusses trade relations between Russia and the 
rest of the world, and between the U.S. and 
Europe, and he also discusses aid to under- 
developed countries, tariffs, and EEC. 


FOREIGN TRADE PROSPECTS WITHOUT 
PROTECTIONISM. sy Henry Kearns. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Jan. 21, 
1960, pp. 29-31. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce official discusses possibilities of in- 
creased U.S. exports, and the necessity of 
government cooperation but not protectionism. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FLOW IN THE 
YEARS AHEAD. sy Geonce S. Moore. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Dec. 
10, 1959, pp. 10-11. The President of the 
First National City Bank of New York dis- 
cusses the prospects for growth of the world 
economy and trade, prospects for extension 
of ocean cargo trade, and balance of pay- 
ments problems. 


NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS’ EX- 
PORT PRACTICE AND POTENTIAL. sy 
Davip J. AsHToN. Boston: Federal Reserve 
Bank, 1960, 54 p. A study, including many 
statistics, of exports from New England and 
of the potential export trade. See page 37. 


THE GROWTH AND CHANGING COM- 
POSITION OF TRADE BETWEEN CAN- 
ADA AND THE UNITED STATES. sy 
Grant L. Revper. Canadian-American Com- 
mittee (1606 New Hampshire Ave., NW, 
Washington 9) 1960, 87 p. paper. $2.00. 
A report on the growth and kind of Cana- 
dian-U.S. trade since the 1860’s. Some pre- 
dictions are made. Many figures. 


WHEAT SURPLUSES AND THE U.S. BAR- 
TER PROGRAM. The Canadian-American 
Committee. The National Planning Associa- 
tion (1606 New Hampshire Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 9, D.C.) 1960, 17 p. paper. 35c. 
A discussion of whether U.S. wheat surpluses 
will again become a source of U.S.-Canadian 
controversy. 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE FAR 
EAST. Foreign Trade. Jan. 30, 1960, pp. 2- 
86. A group of articles. The first c vers the 
subject in general, Other articles give specific 
information on import controls, monetary con- 
ditions, actual products traded and needed, 
and problems of doing business in each of 


these countriees: Japan, South Korea, Hong 
Kong, Communist China, South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Malaya, Singapore, Sara- 
wak, North Borneo, Brunei, Thailand, Burma, 
Indonesia, The Philippines, Taiwan. 


WHY CANADA SHOULD REUNITE WITH 
THE U.S. sy JoserpH A. Bower. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. Feb. 18, 
1960, p. 9+. A discussion of the military, 
political, social and economic reasons for U.S.- 
Canadian union and some suggestions on how 
the union can be accomplished. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMUNITY. 
Latin American Business Highlights. Fourth 
Quarter, 1959, pp. 1-5. A description of the 
Central American Common Market and an 
analysis of its aims and chances of success. 
Many figures on economy of the area. 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE WITH THE 
COMMUNIST COUNTRIES. Commercio Ex- 
terior de Mexico. Jan., 1960, pp. 5-7. A sur- 
vey of Latin American trade with communist 
countries and of the probable development of 
such trade in years to come. 


A COMMON MARKET FOR LATIN AMER- 
ICA? By BENJAMIN CorNEJO. The Rotarian. 
March, 1960, pp. 28-30. A discussion of the 
need for, advantages of, and possibilities of 
achieving a Latin American common market. 


A FREE TRADE AREA IN SOUTH AMER- 
ICA. sy Davip Huusern. The World Today. 
Feb., 1960, pp. 79-88. A report on the 
progress made toward a South American 
economic union. 


MEXICAN-JAPANESE TRADE PROBLEMS. 
Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 6+. Areas in which trade between Mex- 
ico and Japan can be increased and the con- 
ditions under which these increases can be 
mutually beneficial are discussed. Particular 
attention is given to the part the creation of 
a Mexican merchant marine could play in 
stabilizing Japan’s economy while expanding 
Mexico’s. 


A NEW IDEA GATHERS FORCE: TURN 
O.E.E.C. INTO O.A.E.C. sy Atrrep C. 
Near. European-Atlantic Review. Autumn, 
1959, pp. 20-23. The president of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development reviews the 
history and problems of the Common Market 
and proposes that O.E.E.C. become Organiza- 
tion for Atlantic Economic Cooperation which 
would result in closer ties between the EEC, 
European Free Trade Area, and the U.S. and 
Canada. 


STRENGTHENING THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE WESTERN COMMUNITY. Looking 
Ahead. Feb., 1960, pp. 1-4. A statement 
adopted by the steering committee of the 
National Planning Association. The committee 
urges a widening and strengthening of the 
western community to include Western Hem- 
isphere as well as European countries as full 
partners. 
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EUROPEAN MARKETS AND AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. sy STANLEY V. MALCUIT AND 
ReEvBEN E. Suesincer. The Journal of Mar- 
keting. Jan., 1960, pp. 45-49. A staff econ- 
omist with the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and a prof, at the U. of Pittsburgh discuss 
the relationship between the European Com- 
mon Market and Free Trade Area and U.S. 
business. 


EUROPEAN COMPETITION. sy Emme 
Benorr. Challenge. Feb., 1960, pp. 30-34. 
Columbia U. prof. discusses the nature of 
the competition between the U.S. and Euro- 
pean ceuntries with some explanation of how 
Europ’ so rapidly gained a competitive edge. 
See page 29. 


A PRACTICAL BUSINESS VIEW ON 
EUKOPEAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION. 
BY H. J. Herz II. Export Trade. Mar. 7, 
1960, p. 15+. An analysis of what the sev- 
eral new market groupings mean to the world 
and particularly to the U.S. How the U.S. can 
benefit by these groupings as well as minimize 
the disadvantages is discussed. 


THE COMMON MARKET. sy Joun Hum1- 
pkING. Credit Executive. Dec., 1959, pp. 17- 
19. A report on what the European Common 
Market is and what sort of threat it poses 
for the U.S. chemical industry. 


THE OUTER SEVEN. sy M.G. The World 
Today. Jan., 1960, pp. 15-23. EFTA is an- 
alyzed as a bridge to future unification of 
all Europe. 


NORTH AFRICAN OIL AND THE WORLD 
ECONOMY. sy A. J. Meyer. Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Mar. 1, 1960, pp. 93-95. What oil 
finds in North Africa mean there and to the 
rest of the world. Bibliography. 


NOW FOR RECONCILIATION. sy Jens 
Orro Kruc. European-Atlantic Review. 
Autumn, 1959, pp. 3-5. The Danish minister 
of foreign affairs urges new economic negoti- 
ations between the Six and the Seven, and he 
proposes some compromises that each party 
might have to accept. 


WILL EFTA CREATE A SINGLE MARKET? 
Business International. I: Dec. 25, 1959, pp. 
1-3. II; Jan. 1, 1960, p. 1. A prediction, 
based on many interviews in Europe, that 
EFTA and EEC will negotiate a customs 
union. Part II is an analysis of U.S. interest 
in the outcome. 


THE NORDIC COUNCIL AND CO-OPERA- 
TION IN SCANDINAVIA. sy Franz 
WEnNprt. Copenhagen; Munksgaard, 1959, 247 
p. A survey of the economic, cultural, legal 
and political cooperation among the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMU- 
NITY AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Western World. Supplement to Feb., 1960, 
issue. 60 p. A group of articles: “The Euro- 
pean Community and the Underdeveloped 
Countries in Africa and Asia” by T. P. 


Soper, pp. 14-23; “South Africa and the 
European Economic Community” by H. M. 
Robinson; “Canada and the European Eco- 
nomic Community” by B. T. Richardson, 
pp. 31-37; “New Zealand and the European 
Economic Community” by F. W. Holmes, pp. 
88-45; and “Australia and the European 
Economic Community” by H. D. Black, pp. 
46-56. 


EAST AFRICA AND THE EUROPEAN 
FREE TRADE AREA. sy T. M. Lovupon. 
East African Trade and Industry. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 31-36. A discussion of indirect advantages 
to be gained by East Africa through the 
formation of EFTA. 


AFRICA AND THE COMMON MARKET. 
BY SALVATORE FopERARO. Western World. 
Feb., 1960, pp. 75-76. A prof. at the U. of 
Perugia discusses the association between 
Africa and ECM which can and should 


develop. 


THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIA- 
TION. spy WitFrip LaVor. Foreign Trade. 
Jan. 16, 1960, pp. 25-30. A discussion, from 
the Canadian point of view. 


EUROPE, THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
AND THE OUTER SEVEN. sy Kurt Bin- 
RENBACH. International Journal. Winter, 
1959-60, pp. 59-65. A discussion of the 
future of economic unions in Europe. 


EVOLUTION IN EUROPE. Monthly Review 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia. February, 1960, 
4 p. A discussion of the accompalishments, 
aims, and problems of the two big market 
areas of Europe. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC COMMUNITY. sy Gumo Caatr. 
Western World. Feb., 1960, pp. 71-73. The 
arguments for the entrance into the Common 
Market of Britain are set forth. 


THE AIM OF THE SEVEN. Board of Trade 
Journal. Dec. 11, 1959, pp. 941-947. A sum- 
mary of the rules and aims of EFTA. 


THE ATLANTIC TRIANGLE AND THE 
COLD WAR. sy Epcar McInnis. Toronto: 
U. of Toronto Press, 1959, 163 p., $4.50. 
The president of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs discusses the military and 
economic interdependence of the U.S., Can- 
ada, and Britain. 


TRADE WITH EAST AFRICA. The Israel 
Export and Trade Journal. Dec., 1959, p. 14. 
A group of articles. Figures are given on 
two-way trade between Israel and Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika. Prospects for future 
trade development are discussed. And pictures 
of various Israeli products exported to East 
Africa are given. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST. Robert J. Barr, ed. Milwaukee: 
Marquette U. Press, 1959, 317 p. $9. 00. 
A symposium on trade between the U.S. and 
Asian (mostly non-communist) countries, 
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ASIA-UNITED STATES ECONOMIC RELA- 
TIONS. 12th Annual Far East Conference, 
New York City, Oct. 6-7, 1959. (Far East 
Council of Commerce and Industry, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, N.Y. 20) 127 p. The 
theme of the conference was “Key Issues in 
Expanding Two-Way Trade and Industrial 
Development in Asia.’’ Speeches on the sub- 
ject, and in reference to particular countries. 


COCOA NEEDS NEW MARKETS. sy Mi- 
CHAEL Connock. New Commonwealth. Jan., 
1960, pp. 34-36. A discussion of world cocoa 
trade and production, 


COMMODITY REVIEW: COCOA. sy F. D. 
Boceis. Cartel. Jan., 1960, pp. 10-13. A 
world survey. 


CAN THE AMERICANS COMPETE? Inter- 
national Management Digest. Feb., 1960, pp. 
13-14. A survey of the scope of foreign com- 
petition and of what the U.S. businessman 
can do about it. 


HAS U.S. PRICED ITSELF OUT OF 
EUROPE? sy Jan Hassrovuck. Foreign Pol- 
icy Bulletin. The financial editor of the Euro- 
pean edition of the New York Herald Tribune 
says no. 


IS THE UNITED STATES STILL EXPORT- 
ING? sy Eart Denton. Amercian Import 
and Export Bulletin. Feb., 1960, pp. 103-106. 
The president of the International Trade 
Club of Chicago says yes and tells why. 


FOREIGN PROBLEMS OF THE 60’s. Busi- 
ness in Brief. Jan.-Feb., 1960, pp. 2-3. A 
survey of the changing U.S. position in world 
trade. 


WHY EXPORT MARKETS LOOK GOOD 
FOR U.S. sy STANLEY E. Conen. Industrial 
Marketing. Feb., 1960, pp. 106-109. A report 
on factors working in favor of U.S. exporters 
as well as of some problems they may face 
in the 60’s. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S ANSWER TO IN- 
TERNATIONAL COMPETITION sy Berr 
SEIDMAN. Advanced Management. Feb., 1960, 
pp. 6-9. An economist in the AFL-CIO Re- 
search Department discusses international 
competition in general and in particular the 
part played in U.S. competitive position by 
the wage levels of our workers. See page 35. 


Investment 


CHANGING PATTERN OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR INVESTORS. sy Henry Hake. The 
Times British Colonies Review. First Quarter, 
1960, pp. 8-9. A survey of different types of 
investment opportunities around the world. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. sy Opep 
Remsa, Middle Eastern Affairs. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 382-394. Figures and an analysis of both 
public and private investment in Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey for the 
years since 1953 are given. 


1959 INSTITUTE ON PRIVATE INVEST- 
MENTS ABROAD. Albany (N.Y.): Matthew 
Bender & Co., 1959. $25.00. (An institute 
sponsored by Southwestern Legal Foundation ) 
Seventeen articles cover many subjects. Some 
are: foreign tax credit, joint ventures, Latin 
American business law, protection of property 
abroad, antitrust problems abroad. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN FOREIGN 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT. sy LEsTER 
Mason. Burroughs Clearing House. Feb., 
1960, pp. 88-39-++. A lengthy survey of op- 
portunities and probems for U.S. business 
abroad, and of the problems and opportunities 
for the U.S. economy. Included are references 
to many books, pamphlets and articles on the 
subject, 


THE MOTIVATION UNDERLYING FOR- 
EIGN INVESTMENT. sy WENDELL Gorpon. 
Inter-American Economic Affairs. Winter, 
1959, pp. 87-96. The profit motive is min- 
imized, and the technical and _ institutional 
superiority of the investors are rated high as 
factors in investment. 


THE PROFITABILITY OF INVESTMENT. 
BY Erik LunpserGc. The Economic Journal. 
Dec., 1959, pp. 658-677. Using Sweden as 
his principal example, the author discusses 
capital growth, investments, and profitability 
of investments. 


THE UNITED STATES INVESTMENT 
GUARANTY PROGRAM AND PRIVATE 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT. sy Marina von 
NEUMANN WHITMAN. No. 9 in Princeton 
Studies in International Finance. series, Inter- 
national Finance Section, Princeton Univer- 
sity (Princeton, N.J.), 1960, 80 p. paper. 
25c. (U.S. residents); Free (foreign). A 
history of the growth and development of 
the Program and an analysis of its per- 
formance, potentialities, and limitations. 


A CALL FOR MORE PRIVATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FINANCING. sy Samuet C. 
Wavucu. The Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. Dec. 17, 1959, pp. 20-21. The 
president of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington challenges private investment 
bankers to supplement or replace the work of 
his institution. He also discusses the role and 
philosophy of the Export-Import Bank. 


Economic Development 
and Aid 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLAN- 
NING. International Social Science Journal. 
#3, 1959, pp. 327-409. Government plan- 
ning in various countries, including the U.K., 
U.S.S.R., and France, are discussed in a 
group of articles. 


FOCUS ON FOREIGN AID. _ Intercom. 
(World Affairs Center, 1st Ave. at 47th St., 
N.Y. 17) Feb., 1960. Whole issue is devoted 
to the subbject. Included are descriptions of 
private and government programs, policies and 
accomplisments, and two reading lists. 
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FOREIGN AID V. TRADE IN SHOWDOWN 
CLASH. sy HeErsert BrattTer. Banking. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 41-42. An analysis of the 
aid or trade argument. Included is a list of 
suggestions which have been made to check 
the payments deficit. 


SHARING THE BURDEN? sy Henry G. 
Avusrey. Challenge. Mar., 1960, pp. 66-71. 
A Carnegie research fellow points out that 
European countries are sharing a _ greater 
portion of the foreign aid burden than is 
generally recognized. 


U.S. PRIVATE INVESTMENT AND ECO- 
NOMIC AID IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. sy Wm Marcus. Public Affairs 
Institute (312 Pennsylvania Ave. S.E., Wash- 
ington 3) 1960, 42 p. 50c. A survey of 
present U.S. private investment in under- 
developed countries and some suggestions for 
the development of more such investment and 


aid. 


THE LADDER OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 
IN THE DEVELOPING ECONOMIES OF 
THE WORLD. sy Ropert AND Penny CLIF- 
FORD. Export Trade. Mar. 21, 1960, pp. 17- 
20-+-. A description of the sequences of stages 
of industrial development of various coun- 
tries which can guide business planning. By 
an associate of Jere Patterson and Associates. 


A PATTERN FOR’ INTERNATIONAL 
LENDING. Barclay’s Bank Review. Feb., 
1960, pp. 1-3. A discussion of changes in 
patterns of international lending, such as 
expansion of aid by Western European coun- 
tries, 


INGENUITY IN A PROGRAM OF TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE: A LESSON FOR 
NATO. sy Rosertr §S. STroTHiER. Western 
World. Jan., 1960, pp. 14-17. A description 
of the work of the UN’s “Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance’ (EPTA) and what 
it does on a very low budget. 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN THE UNDER- 
DEVELOPED AREAS. sy Norman A. 
Baitey. The Magazine of Wall Street. Feb. 
27, 1960, pp. 610-613+-. An analysis of the 
ways in which capital is developed in various 
areas, with a prescription of hard work and 
the chance of satisfying the profit motive as 
ingredients of past and future success. Many 
comparative figures. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT INCOME LEVELS 
AND ECONOMIC GROWTH. sy Everetr 
E. Hacen. The Review of Economics and 
Statistics. Feb., 1960, pp. 62-67. A compari- 
son of economic development as it is today 
in many countries, and a history and analysis 
of how economic growth begins and develops. 
By a prof. of economics at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


INEQUALITY AND ITS EFFECT ON LEV- 
ELS OF CONSUMPTION IN LOW-INCOME 
COUNTRIES. sy Bamyanatn Misra. Eco- 


nomic Review. Jan. 16, 1960, pp. 169-171. 
A comparison between the incomes of various 
countries and their rate of growth. 


PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANKS. sy SuHiatey Bosxey. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 201 p. 
paper. $3.50. Published for the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy P. N. Daag. 
Economic Review. Jan. 16, 1960, pp. 107- 
109. An attempt to analyze the economic 
appropriateness of smaller industries in less 
developed countries, particularly India. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. sy Rvupoipx C. Burrz. 
The Journal of Political Economy. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 560-570. A discussion of the high cost 
of maintenance and skilled labor services in 
underdeveloped societies and a recommenda- 
tion that newer equipment be used to coun- 
teract this high cost while an industrial so- 
ciety is developing. 


FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT AND MIN- 
ERAL RESOURCES. sy MArvin D. BERN- 
svEIN. Inter-American Economic Affairs. 
Winter, 1959, pp. 33-49. An analysis of an 
article in the Spring, 1959, IAEA by Virgil 
Salera on mineral development and economic 
growth, 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. Avrahm G. Mezerik, ed. N.Y.: Inter- 
national Review Service, 1959, 41 p. paper. 
$2.50. 


SIX LECTURES ON ECONOMIC GROWTH. 
BY Simon S. Kuznets. Glencoe (Ill.): Free 
Press, 1960, 122 p. $3.50. Quantitative as- 
pects of the economic development of nations 
are discussed by a prof. of economics at Johns 
Hopkins. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES—ONE AND 
ONE QUARTER BILLION PEOPLE. sy 
Paut G. HorrMan. Committee for Inter- 
national Economic Growth (1028 Conn. Ave. 
NW, Washington 6) 1960, 62 p. paper. Free. 
A history and anaylsis of past aid for under- 
developed countries and some proposals for 
how to increase the economic growth of these 
countries—as well as that of the U.S.—in 
the 1960’s. 





SIGNIFICANT ISSUES IN ECONOMIC 
AID TO NEWLY DEVELOPING COUN- 
TRIES. A staff paper prepared by Frank L. 
Turner and others. Menlo Park (Cal.) Stan- 
ford Research Institute, 1960, 75 p. paper. 
$3.00. An analysis of the need for economic 
aid to underdeveloped areas, characteristics 
of such areas, trends in aid, and problems 
and issues such as U.S. balance of payments 
problems, lack of coordination, grants vs 
loans, and the role of private investment. 
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Trade Restrictions 


SOME PROS AND CONS OF PROTECTION- 
ISM. sy Frep G. Crank, Kerrh Woop, anp 
RicHArD STANTON RiMaANoczy. The Freeman. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 20-25. A debate. 


THE EFFECT OF TARIFFS ON INTER- 
NATIONAL AND DOMESTIC PRICES. sy 
Rosert E. Batpwiy. The Quarterly Journal 
of Economics. Feb., 1960, pp. 65-78. 


PROTECTION, REAL WAGES AND REAL 
INCOMES. sy Jacpiso Buacwati. The 
Economic Journal. Dec., 1959, pp. 732-748. 
A reply to an earlier paper: “‘Protectionism 
and Real Wages: A Restatement” by Lan- 
caster, The author analyzes the effects of 
tariffs and other protective devices on wages 
and incomes. 


Monetary Affairs 


IMPROVING WORLD LIQUIDITY. sy 
Rosert Trirrin. The Banker. Jan., 1960, 
pp. 13-22. An analysis of the problems of 
world liquidity and a few suggested improve- 
ments. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONVERTIBILITY 
AND INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY. Re- 
view of the Economic Conditions in Italy. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 5-20. A discussion of inter- 
national monetary and trade problems. 


U.S. MONEY POLICIES. sy Jacx BAme. 
The Magazine of Wall Street. Feb. 18, 1960, 
pp. 562-565. U.S. money policies are com- 
pared and contrasted with those of Japan, 
Britain, West Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Denmark, France, Italy, Austria, and 
Switzerland. 


TRADE AND CONVERTIBLE CURREN- 
CIES IN THE FREE WORLD’S ECONOMIC 
WELFARE. sy Anprew R. Cecu. The 
American Journal of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy. Jan., 1960, pp. 179-192. A discussion 
of trade, trade barriers, and currency con- 
vertibility. 


The U.S. Dollar 


THE PROBLEM. sy Roy L. Rererson. Chal- 
lenge. Feb., 1960, pp. 8-12. A discussion of 
the position of the U.S. dollar in the world 
and of the adjustments the U.S. must make 
to the situation. 


THE PAYMENTS DEFICIT. sy Wir.1AM 
A. Dymsza. Challenge. Feb., 1960, pp. 13- 
17. An analysis of the dollar weakening with 
some suggestions for overcoming this weak- 
ening. 


DOLLAR IS THREATENED FROM TWO 
DIRECTIONS. sy Fextr Mortey. Nation’s 
Business. Feb., 1959, pp. 27-28. Partly a 
discussion of direct competition from the 


European Common Market and partly a dis- 
cussion of the U.S. government fiscal policies. 


DANGEROUS AREAS OF RIGIDITY UN- 
DERMINING DOLLAR AND U.S. ECON- 
OMY. sy Jacx Bame. The Magazine of Wall 
Street. Jan. 30, 1960, pp. 510-513. The dol- 
lar’s international position and some domestic 
practices in farm policy, labor, management, 
finance, etc., which contribute to its weakness. 


THE CASE OF THE VANISHING DOLLAR. 
BY Ricwarp C. Gernan. Vital Speeches of the 
Day. Jan. 15, 1960, pp. 208-210. The cost 
of inflation at home and abroad is discussed. 


THE CHANGING INTERNATIONAL POSI- 
TION OF THE DOLLAR. sy Morpecnar E. 
KREININ. Business Topics. Winter, 1960, pp. 
19-25. The dollar problem analyzed. 


OUR UNITED STATES DOLLAR: ITS 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. sy Sreran J. 
Runpr. The Commercial and _ Financial 
Chronicle. Feb. 25, 1960, p. 18.; Export 
Trade. Feb. 1, 1960, pp. 8-9+; American Im- 
port and Export Bulletin. Mar, 1960, pp. 
191-196+. 


OUR GOLD RESERVE: THE DOLLAR 
AND FOREIGN AID. sy Wiuuum H. 
Draper, Jr. Vital Speeches of the Day. Jan. 
1, 1960, pp. 165-167. A discussion of the 
problem and some suggested solutions. 


DOES FOREIGN AID HURT THE DOL- 
LAR? sy Rosert J. ALEXANDER. Challenge. 
Feb., 1960, pp. 44-48. A Rutgers prof. ex- 
amines the impact of the U.S. foreign aid 
programs on the strength of the dollar. 


WILL “BUY AMERICAN” HELP U.S. DOL- 
LAR? sy ArtHurR Krock Anp RICHARD N. 
GarpneER. Foreign Policy Bulletin. Dec. 15, 
1959, pp. 52-53. Mr. Krock, Washington 
correspondent of The New York Times, says 
“yes” while Mr. Gardner, a prof. at Columbia 
Law School, says “no.” All of Krock’s and 
part of Gardner’s remarks appeared previous- 
ly in The New York Times. 


HOW TO COPE WITH THE FINANCIAL 
CRISIS AHEAD. Economic News. Jan., 1960, 
pp. 1-4. A discussion of the dollar crisis with 
some solutions offered. 


THE DOLLAR AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
The Morgan Guaranty Survey. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 1-3. An analysis of the dollar problem 
and of steps being taken or proposed to 
alleviate it. 


FROM DOLLAR SHORTAGE TO DOLLAR 
GLUT. sy P. T. Ettswortn. Michigan Busi- 
ness Review. Mar., 1960. pp. 10-14. A dis- 
cussion of dollar problems by a U. of Wis- 
consin prof, 


NATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND THE BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM. Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. (711 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 22) Feb., 1960, 33 p. paper. 
$1.00. A discussion of the significance and 
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causes of the U.S. balance of payments prob- 
lem, with many supporting statistics. A policy 
statement on what should be done about the 
situation takes up a large part of the report. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROB- 
LEM. By John J. McCtoy. (The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, 18 Pine St., N.Y.) 1959, 17 p. 
Free. The chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank discusses the 
balance of payments problem and some of 
the things that must be done to overcome it. 


GOLD & THE DOLLAR. sy RayMonp 
Ropcers. Bankers Monthly. Jan. 15, 1960, 
pp. 15-20. An analysis of the dollar problem. 


THE PRICE OF GOLD. sy J. R. Winton. 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers. Feb., 
1960, pp. 32-42. A world view of gold, inter- 
national liquidity, and the problem of whether 
the U.S. should change the price of gold. 


THE GOLD FLOW. sy B. Barret Gnrir- 
Fitn. The Financial Analyst’s Journal. Nov., 
1959, pp. 51-53. An anlytical article which 
includes a table of figures on U.S. gold re- 
serves vs requirements and potential claims, 
1922-1959; and charts on bond yields, 1900- 
1959. 


World Currencies 


INFLATION: THE BATTLE FOR THE 
SOUND DOLLAR. By R. M. Bamen. Satur- 
day Night. Jan. 9, 1960, pp. 17-20. A dis- 
cussion of the Canadian dollar problem. 


WHAT ROLE SHOULD CANADIAN CRED- 
If AND CAPITAL PLAY? sy J. E. Coyne. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Jan. 14, 1960, p. 9+. The governor of the 
Bank of Canada feels that Canada should cut 
down or foreign borrowing by increasing 
domestic savings or moderating the demand 
for capital. 


THE MONETARY SITUATION ANALYZED. 
BY Jonn R. Fercuson. The Canadian Char- 
tered Accountant. Jan., 1960, pp. 22-29. An 
analysis of Canada’s monetary situation. 


THE CANADIAN EXCHANGE RATE, 1950- 
57. py James C. IncramM. The Southern Eco- 
nomic Journal. Jan., 1960, pp. 207-218. An 
examination of the relationships between Can- 
ada’s freely fluctuating exchange rate and 
variables usually associated with such a rate. 


WHITHER THE LATIN AMERICAN CUR- 
RENCIES? sy Steran J. Rvunpr. Export 
Trade. Mar. 7, 1960, pp. 16-18+. The cur- 
rency problems of each of the main Latin 
American countries are analyzed. 


STRUCTURAL IMBALANCES, SOCIAL 
CONFLICT, AND INFLATION: AN AP- 
PRAISAL OF CHILE’S RECENT ANTI- 
INFLATIONARY EFFORT. sy Davin Fetrx. 
E ic Develop t and Cultural Change. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 118-147. An appraisal of 





the effort made by Chile, under the guidance 
of a Washington consulting firm, to stop or 
slow inflation from 1955 through the present. 


INFLATION AND STABILIZATION EF- 
FECTS IN CHILE, 1953-1958. sy Francis 
H. Scuorr. Inter-American Economic Af- 
fairs, Winter, 1959, pp. 3-20. An historical 
and analytical study. 


THE FISCAL SYSTEM OF VENEZUELA. 
By Cart §. SHOUP ET AL. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1960, 512 p. $8.75. This re- 
port by an international commission analyzes 
each Venezuelan revenue source, and pre- 
sents a comprehensive view of size distri- 
bution of income and sources and uses of 
capital, 


DEARER MONEY AND THE DEUTSCHE- 
MARK. sy Rotr E. Luxe. The Banker, Feb., 
1960, pp. 81-85. An analysis of Germany’s 
monetary situation. 


THE MONETARY POSITION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. Rotterdamsche Bank N.V. 
Nov., 1959, pp. 41-43. An economic report 
for 1958-1959. 


THE SWEDISH CREDIT MARKET DUR- 
ING THE NINETEEN-FIFTIES. sy Benct 
SENNEBY. Skandinaviska Bank Quarterly 
Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 18-23. A survey of 
lending and interest rate changes. 





BRITAIN AND THE WORLD BANK. sy 
Eucene R. Buiack. Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers. Feb., 1960, pp. 9-21. A discus- 
sion of relationships between the World Bank 
and Britain and the British Commonwealth. 
U.S. balance of payments, world-wide short- 
age of development and finance and a de- 
scription of the proposed International De- 
velopment Authority. 


THE CONTROL OF PROFIT AND INFLA- 
TION. sy J. D. HucHes anp K. ALEXANDER. 
Cartel. Oct., 1959, pp. 126-133+-. A discus- 
sion of profit movements in British industry 
and the way in which British industries in a 
position t. “‘administer” prices of their prod- 
ucts set their own price policies and of the 
measures the government could take to check 
inflation. Many statistics. 


A CASE FOR FINANCIAL CONTROLS? sy 
Brian Tew. The Banker. Jan., 1960, pp. 28- 
33. A discussion of the Radcliffe Committee’s 
views on liquidity and the need for financial 
controls. 


THE RADCLIFFE REPORT. sy NicHoras 
Katpor. The Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics. Feb., 1960, pp. 14-19. An analysis of 
Britain’s Radcliffe Report. 


SOME PRACTICAL COMMENTS ON 
DECIMALIZATION. sy H. A. Sticuinc. The 
South African Bankers Journal. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 367-371. A discussion of the physical 
and value changes in South Africa’s coming 
decimal metal and paper money and of how 
the banks will deal with the changes. 
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THE DECIMALIZATION OF SOUTH AF- 
RICA’S CURRENCY SYSTEM. The South 
African Bankers’ Journal. Nov., 1959, pp. 
839-351. A discussion of the decision to 
decimalize South Africa’s currency, the cost 
of such conversion as in change over of 
machines using or sorting money, social im- 
plications, especially among _ illiterates, and 
economic problems, 


Communist Economic 
Relations 


ECONOMIC CO-EXISTENCE. The Econ- 
omist. Jan. 9, 1960, pp. 87-89. A survey of 
the gradual economic unification of East 
Europe since World War II. 


SHOULD THE WEST EXTEND CREDITS 
TO COMMUNIST COUNTRIES? sy Sery- 
mMouR J. RUBIN AND ALFRED Savvy. Western 
World, Jan., 1960, pp. 25-35. A debate of 
the month, 


SOVIET CONDUCT IN WORLD AFFAIRS: 
A SELECTION OF READINGS. Alexander 
Dallin, compiler. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 
1960, 328 p. $4.50. Articles included are 
written by such experts as George F. Kennan, 
Bertram D. Wolfe, Nathan Leites, Barrington 
Moore, Jr., and Philip E. Mosely. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. Alvin Z. Rubenstein, ed. N.Y.: 
Random House, 1960, 457 p. $6.50. Treaties, 
speeches by Soviet officials and other Soviet 
documents are combined with essays com- 
menting on the reasons behind Soviet be- 
havior. The period covered is from 1917 
through present. 


GERMAN-SOVIET TRADE TODAY AND 
TOMORROW. Joacum™ Joesten. Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. (author) 1959, iuimeo. $5.00. 


SPECTRUM OF CONFLICT. SRI Journal. 
Fourth Quarter, 1959, pp. 113-198. Whole 
issue devoted to the East-West struggle for 
economic and_ political supremacy. Among 
other articles are; ‘‘Soviet Economic Potential 
and Strategies” by Francis P. Hoeber and 
“Competitive Aspects of Foreign Aid.” 


THE SOVIET BLOC, UNITY AND CON- 
FLICT. sy Zsicnrew K. Brzezinski. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard U. Press, 1960, $7.75. A 
study of relations among the communist 
countries. 


FORMS OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
IN THE EUROPEAN COMMUNIST BLOC: 
A SURVEY. sy Frepericx L. Pryor. Soviet 
Studies. Oct., 1959, pp. 173-191. A discus- 
sion of the functions of the Council of Mutual 
Economic Aid to which all European com- 
munist countries except Yugoslavia belong. 
Some data are given on the exchange of 
technical equipment and know-how. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MUSLIM 
WORLD: 1917-1958. sy Ivar SPEcToR. 
Seattle: U. of Washington Press, 1959, 328 
p. $5.00. Based largely on Soviet sources. 


CHINA-SOVIET CONFLICT? sy MicHaEL 
Harnrincton. The Commonweal. Jan. 8, 
1960, pp. 411-414. An attempt to assess the 
degree of conflict between Russia and China. 


SINO-SOVIET BLOC FOREIGN TRADE, 
1948-58. sy Ernest Rusin. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Feb. 1, 1960, pp. 3-5. A sur- 
vey of trade between Russia and China and 
between those countries and outside countries. 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE. Industrial De- 
velopment. ALLEN W. Dues. Feb., 1960, 
pp. 6-11. An analysis of Soviet economic 
growth and of the challenge it presents to 
the West. 


Background 


General 


AN ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS. sy An- 
DREW Boyp. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 160 p. 
$3.00. Rev. ed. Maps and text giving back- 
ground for the events of today. 


EUROPA YEARBOOK, 1960. London: Eu- 
ropa Publications, 1960, 2 volumes, $25.00 
each, (U.S. agent: International Publications 
Service, N.Y.) Volume I covers Europe, in- 
cluding Russia and Turkey. Volume II covers 
Africa, the Americas, Asia, and Australasia. 
Included are statistics, summaries of consti- 
tutions, government information, and facts on 
religion, press, radio and television, finance, 
trade and industry, transport, learned socie- 
ties, etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK AND 
S1ATESMAN’S WHO’S WHO, 1960. Lon- 
don: Burke‘s Peerage, 1960, $25.00. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD. 
Walter H. Mallory, ed. N.Y.: Harper, 1960, 
237 p. $4.50. A Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions publication. Parliaments, parties, and 
press as of January, 1960 are covered. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE FOREIGN PRESS. 
BY Joun C. MERRILL. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State U. Press, 1959, 218 p. $5.00. Circula- 
tion figures and publication schedules as well 
as political leanings and quality of publica- 
tions are listed. 


ECONOMIC ALMANAC FOR 1960. N.Y.: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1960, 
673 p. $7.95. A handbook of useful informa- 
tion on the economic life of the United 
States and Canada. 


THE WORLD’S METROPOLITAN AREAS. 
BY SUZANNE R. ANGELUCCI AND OTHERS. 
Berkeley: U. of California, 1959, 115 p. 
$3.00. A monograph listing the world’s metro- 
politan areas of more than 100,000 people, 
Areas classified by location. 
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A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY: ASIA, AF- 
RICA, EASTERN EUROPE, LATIN AMER- 
ICA. N.Y.: American Universities Field Staff 
(366 Madison Ave.) 1960, over 500 p. 
Hard cover. $4.75. Nearly 6,000 titles in 
western languages of which about 2,000 are 
annotated and recommended as most useful 
for libraries, 


THE WORLD OF LEARNING, 1959-1960. 
London: Europa, 1960, 1,150 p. $23.50. A 
handbook listing and giving information on 
education, scientific, and cultural organiza- 
tions (universities, libraries, research institutes, 
museums, art galleries, and learned societies ) 
all over the world, 


ASIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST: DECI- 
SIVE BATTLEGROUND OF THE COLD 
WAR. sy JaMes C. Krouser. N.Y.: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1959, 162 p. $4.00. An on-the- 
spot report of conditions in Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East by an American newspaper- 
man, 


MAXIMUM CHALLENGE. Saturday Review. 
(25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 36) Jan. 16, 1960, 
pp. 19-48+. Much of the issue is devoted 
to an economic study of the Western World— 
a report of a meeting on economic problems 
by trustees of the Committee for Economic 
Development. Included are the views of Sir 
Oliver Franks, Paul Van Zeeland, Minister 
of State of Belgium, Paul G. Hoffman, direc- 
tor of the UN Special Fund, and Axel Ive- 
roth, president of the Federation of Swedish 
Industries. 


THE INCOME OF NATIONS. sy Pavut Srv- 
DENSKI. N.Y.: New York U. Press, 1959, 576 
p. $25.00. History, current theoretical and 
methodological problems and solutions, na- 
tional income estimates of 13 countries, in 
detail, with 66 studied in less detail. 


INCOME PER PERSON IN CERTAIN, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES. Review of the 
Economic Situation of Mexico. Nov., 1959, 
pp. 3-6. Statistics and some analysis of them 
on national and per capita incomes in 29 
countries, including Mexico. 


THE NEW AWAKENING: SYMPOSIUM 
OF OFFICIAL OPINION. Population Bulle- 
tin. Dec., 1959, pp. 137-159. A world wide 
survey of population problems and how they 
are viewed by different groups and leaders. 


LAND REDISTRIBUTION: TWENTIETH 
CENTURY COUNTERCURRENT. sy Ricu- 
ARD S. THOMAN. Western World. Jan., 1960, 
pp. 50-53. A survey of land redistribution 
around the world. 


FOOD COSTS IN WORK TIME HERE AND 
ABROAD. sy Zoe CAMPBELL. Business Rec- 
ord. Dec., 1959, pp. 570-574. U.S., Canada, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, West 
Germany, Italy, and U.K. are compared as to 
how long an industrial worker would have to 
labor to earn enough for a number of food 
and fuel costs. 
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INDUSTRY BY INDUSTRY: HOW THE 
DECADE LOOKS. International Management 
Digest. Jan., 1960, pp. 14-16. A world wide 
survey of power, petroleum, motor vehicles, 
transport, construction, mining and metals, 
electrical/electronics, chemicals and _ plastics, 
textiles, 


NEW INVESTMENTS, NEW TECH- 
NIQUES. International Management Digest. 
Feb., 1960, pp. 16-17. A survey of the world 
paper industries and techniques. 


Western Hemisphere 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY: PROSPECT 
AND RETROSPECT. sy Ricuarp E. Caves 
AND Ricnarp H. Hoxton. Cambridge 
(Mass.): Harvard, 1959, 669 p. $10.00. 
Partly history and partly a prediction of the 
country’s labor force, production, public 
finance, foreign trade, etc., for the next ten 
years, 


CANADA AND U.S. JOINED BY MUTUAL 
INTEREST IN NATURAL GAS—AND THE 
COMPANIES INVOLVED. sy KENNETH 
HAuuisteR. The Magazine of Wall Street. 
Feb. 27, 1960, pp. 617-619+-. An analysis of 
probable gas exports to the U.S. by Canada 
and a description of the companies involved. 


CANADA AND USA: PROFILES OF BUSI- 
NESS. sy MontTEITH Dovctas. Business 
Record. Feb., 1960, pp. 7-11. A comparative 
analysis of U.S. and Canadian economics, 
1956-1959, showing that Canada’s pattern is 
less like that of the United States than might 
be expected. 


CANADA’S LEADING AUTHORITIES 
EVALUATE ITS ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Jan. 28, 1960, p. 1+. Many Canadian busi- 
ness leaders give their views on the Canadian 
economy. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS: A PORTFOLIO OF 
CHARTS. Monthly Review. Dec., 1959, 4 p. 
A financial report on 1959 in Canada. 


FRENCH CANADIANS AS INDUSTRIAL 
ENTREPRENEURS. spy NorMan W. Tay- 
Lor. The Journal of Political Economy. Feb., 
1960, pp. 37-52. Government data, published 
surveys of many Canadian industrial enter- 
prises, and personal interviews are used to 
attempt to assess the character and motiva- 
tions of French Canadians as industrial entre- 
preneurs, 


BOOM SPOT IN THE CANADIAN WEST. 
sy H. McKrntey Conway, Jr. Industrial De- 
velopment. Jan., 1960, pp. 62-76. An eco- 
nomic study of Calgary and its surroundings. 


THE MONETARY TIMES ANNUAL NA- 
TIONAL REVIEW, 1960. (841 Church 
Street, Toronto, Canada) 190 p. paper. $1.00. 
The review contains four main sections on 
Canada: Government, Finance, Industry, and 
Statistics. 


AGRICULTURE—PROBLEMS AND PROS- 
PECTS. Monthly Review. Jan., 1960, 4 p. 
A survey of Canadian agricultural economy 
from 1946 through 1959. 


CANADA’S URANIUM INDUSTRY. sy 
Rosert H. Winters. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. Jan, 7, 1960, pp. 14-15. 
The president of Rio Tinto Mines, Toronto, 
appraises the future of the uranium business, 
especially in the years until civilian demand 
may become substantial. 


A REAPPRAISAL OF CANADA’S ECON- 
OMY. sy JAMes H. Scuunman. The Finan- 
cial Analysst’s Journal. Jan.-Feb., 1960, pp. 
11-12. Written from the point of view of the 
investor. 


HOW CANADA WASTES ITS WOMAN- 
POWER. BY MARGUERITE RITCHIE AND 
Morir Grim. Saturday Night. Apr. 2, 
1960, pp. 17-19. A study of the limited 
career opportunities for Canadian women. 


MACHINERY FOR U.S. INDUSTRY. sy 
J. R. Jonnson. Foreign Trade. Dec. 19, 1959, 
pp. 5-7. A survey of the sorts of machinery 
Canada is able to sell in the U.S. 


CANADIAN ENGINEERING FOR EXPORT. 
By R. A. Fricon. Foreign Trade. Dec. 19, 
1959, pp. 2-4. A survey of sales of the 
products of Canadian engineering _ skills 
abroad. 


MODERN LATIN AMERICA: CONTINENT 
IN FERMENT. ry Lewis Hanke. Princeton 
(N.J.): Van Nostrand, 1959, 2 vols., 190 p. 
each. paper. $1.25 each vol. V. I. Mexico and 
the Caribbean; V. 2. South America. Each 
volume contains selected reading presenting 
different views on the economic, political and 
social problems of the area. 


NATIONALISM AND THE ROLE OF THE 
ELITE IN LATIN AMERICA. sy K. H. Su- 
vERT American Universities Field Staff Report 
Service. Nov. 20, 1959, 4 p. A discussion of 
the growing national identities of the various 
Latin American countries and of the part 
played by the middle and upper reaches of 
society in developing the distinctiveness of 
each country. 


BASIC QUESTIONS ABOUT LATIN AMER- 
ICA. sy Tap SzuLc. New York Times Maga- 
zine. Feb. 21, 1960, p. 11+. Some basic 
questions asked, and answered, are: Why do 
you have so many rebellions? Why do you so 
frequently support “‘strong men”? Why do you 
hate Americans (or do you)? Why do you 
always need help? Why are the peasants land 
hungry? What are the prospects for solving 
these problems? What attitude should we take 
toward Latin America, especially Cuba? 


LATIN AMERICA IN REVOLUTION. Cur- 
rent History. March, 1960, pp. 129-169 
Whole issue devoted to the subject. The coun- 
tries covered are: Cuba, Brazil, The Domini- 
can Republic, Vi 1 Mexico, Bolivia, 
and Argentina. 
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ARMS AND POLITICS IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA. By Epwin Lieuwen. N.Y.: Praeger, 
1960, 296 p. $4.75. (Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations) An analysis of 
the influence of the military on Latin Ameri- 
can political and social life. 


ELECTRIC POWER REGULATION IN 
LATIN AMERICA. Baltimore (Md.): Johns 
Hopkins, 1959, 304 p. $6.00. A study of 
electric power regulation, financing, and rates 
in Latin America, 


ARGENTINA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Jan. 
15, 1960. 33 p. Background information on 
economic situation in Argentina along with 
up to the minute data on recent and proposed 
changes. 


BOLIVIAN RECOVERY BEGINS. sy D. H. 
CuEneEY. Foreign Trade. Jan. 16, 1960, pp. 
22-24. An economic study. 


BRAZIL. Rundt’s Market Reports. Feb. 10, 
1960, 41 p. paper. Brazil’s economic state, 
trade position, and future prospects surveyed. 


BRAZIL’S STEEL INDUSTRY PROGRES- 
SES. Foreign Trade. Jan. 2, 1960. pp. 14-16. 
Many facts and figures on Brazil’s steel in- 
dustry. 


CONTRASTS IN PROGRESS BETWEEN 
COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA. sy Joun H. 
Lino. The Magazine of Wall Street. Feb. 13, 
1960. pp. 569-571+-. A study of the ways in 
which these two countries are trying to be- 
come less dependent on one product and also 
to stabilize the world market for their main 
products. 


CUBA: ISLAND OF PARADOX. sy R. Haat 
Paiiuips. N.Y.: McDowell, 1959, 434 p. 
$4.95. An account of Cuban history over the 
past 28 years by the New York Times cor- 
respondent there. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. Rundt’s Market 
Reports.. Mar. 8, 1960, 19 p. A study of the 
economic and political situation today in the 
Dominican Republic, with an attempt to 
evaluate the chances that Dictator Trujillo 
will lose his power. 


COMMUNISM IN GUATEMALA: 1944- 
1954. py RONALD M. SCHNEIDER. N.Y.: Prae- 
ger, 1959, 350 p. $6.00. An analysis of the 
successes and failures of communism in Gua- 
temala. 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT: REFLECTIONS FROM HON- 
DURAS. sy Davip R. Ross. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs. Winter, 1959, pp. 21-32. A 
study of a non-developing economy. 


PUERTO RICAN PROGRESS. Latin Amer- 
ican Business Highlights. Fourth Quarter, 
1959, pp. 6-9. A discussion of Puerto Rico’s 
Economic Development Program, its achieve- 
ments, limitations, and plans, 


JAMAICA AND PUERTO RICO. sy NorMan 
A. Battey. The Magazine of Wall Street. 


Mar. 12, 1960, pp. 667-694. A comparison of 
inducements and advantages for industry in 
each of these areas. Political atmosphere, 
financial aid, taxes and wage differentials are 
discussed. 


POWER STRUCTURE AND DECISION- 
MAKING IN A MEXICAN BORDER CITY. 
BY Orrin E. Kuapp anp L. Vincent Papc- 
eEtr The American Journal of Sociology. A 
study of the city of Tijuana, Baja California, 
and of the elite who live there. 


CAPTALIZATION IN MEXICO. Review of 
the Economic Situation of Mexico. Jan., 1960, 
pp. 5-7. A study of internal as compared with 
external investment capital in Mexico. 


A SUMMARY OF MEXICO’S ECONOMY 
FOR THE YEAR, 1959. Review of The 
Economic Situation of Mexico. Dec., 1959, 
26 p. Whole issue devoted to the subject. Sec- 
tors of economy covered are: agriculture, cat- 
tle, bees, poultry, fishing, extractive industries, 
electric power, manufacturing, foreign trade, 
securities, Also economic policy, prices, cost 
of living, credit. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN_ TRANSI- 
TION. sy Roperr E. Scorr. Urbana: U. of 
Illinois, 1959, 316 p. $5.75. A detailed anal- 
ysis of the Mexican political process. 


MEXICO REVISITED. sy V. L. Horaru. 
The Magazine of Wall Street. Dec. 19, 1959, 
pp. 349-351+. An economic report, with 
many figures, especially of areas other than 
Mexico City. 


PERU RIDES A FISH BOOM. sy W. J. Jen- 
kins. Foreign Trade. Feb. 27, 1960, pp. 18- 
20. A study of Peru’s fishing, whaling, and 
fish processing industries. Trade in fish and 
fish products is covered. Also discussed are 
products needed by Peruvians to maintain 
the industry which must be imported. 


A COMMUNITY IN THE ANDES. sy Ricu- 
arp N. Apams. Seattle: U. of Washington 
Press, 1959, $4.75. An anthropological study 
of an Indian-Mestizo town in Peru. 


Europe 


A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE. sy Francis J. MonxkHouse. N. Y.: 
Longmans, 1959, 726 p. $9.75. A discussion 
of the influence of geography on the industry 
and people of France and the Benelux coun- 
tries. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY’S GROWTH IN EU- 
ROPE’s ENERGY ECONOMY. R. P. Penner. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Dec. 10, 1959, pp. 20-21. A scientific con- 
sultant to the OEEC Nuclear Energy Agency 
surveys Europe’s current demand for energy, 
present capacity and future needs. He dis- 
cusses the present and future growth of nu- 
clear power and determines the point at 
which nuclear power becomes competitive 
with conventional thermal power. 
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FOOD, LAND AND MANPOWER IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. sy L. Yates. London: Mac- 
millan, 1960, 288 p. $7.50. 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM IN ECLIPSE. sy 
WiLt1AM Henry CHAMBERLAIN. The Free- 
man, Jan., 1960, pp. 42-50. The author re- 
marks on the decline of socialism with the 
rising living standards of several European 
countries. 


SOCIALISM IN WESTERN EUROPE AT 
MID-CENTURY. sy Katuernmwe S. Van 
Eerpve. Social Research. Winter, 1959, pp. 
408-422. A history and analysis of socialism 
in western European countries today. 


THE BENELUX COUNTRIES. sy GuntrHer 
F. Eycx. Princeton (N.J.): Van Nostrand, 
1959, 192 p. paper. $1.25. Historical back- 
ground of the Benelux countries (but not of 
their colonies) is given. 


THE GLASS INDUSTRY IN THE BENELUX 
COUNTRIES. Rotterdamshe Bank N.V. Nov., 
1959, pp. 7-40. A word and picture industry 
study. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN SCANDI- 
NAVIAN COUNTRIES. International Labour 
Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 25-46. A history from 
feudal days through the present. An attempt 
is made to relate agricultural policy to gen- 
eral economic and social development, in 
particular to the employment market. 


HOUSES OFF THE CONVEYOR. sy Kaar 
Poutsen Danish Foreign Office Journal. Feb., 
1960. pp. 31-33. A description of prefabri- 
cated housing and methods of production. 
A large apartment group to be exported from 
Denmark to Germany is used as the chief 
example. 


THE ECONOMIC RECOVERY OF FIN- 
LAND SINCE WORLD WAR II. sy J. Wn- 
LIAM FREDERICKSON. The Journal of Political 
Economy. Feb., 1960, pp. 17-86. An eco- 
nomic history and analysis. 


FRANCE—-AN ECONOMIC STUDY. Inter- 
national Trade Review. Dec., 1959, p. 15+. 
A regular feature. Marketing methods, many 
Statistics on currency, population, trade reg- 
ulations, etc. 


FRANCE, TROUBLED ALLY. sy Epcar 
Furniss, Jr. N.Y.: Harper, 1960, 512 p. 
$5.75. (A Council on Foreign Relations 
study). A study of France caught between 
domestic demands and problems and the ne- 
cessity to play an indispensable role in the 
European community and a desire to play a 
leading world role, 


FRENCH YOUTH OF 1960. Realites. Feb., 
1960, 73 p. Several articles devoted to an 
analysis of French young people. 


FRENCH CHEMICALS. sy Nem McInnes. 
Barron’s. Mar. 7, 1960, pp. 11-14. A survey 
of the industry that is one of the great eco- 
nomic hopes of the Fifth Republic. 










































































FRENCH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY BOOMS. 
BY C, T. CHARLAND. Foreign Trade. Feb. 27, 
1960. pp. 12-14. A study of France both as 
a producer of chemicals and also as an im- 
porter and exporter of chemical products. 


END OF THE GERMAN MIRACLE? The 
Economist. Feb 20, 1960, pp. 735-736. An 
analysis of West Germany’s present economic 
state and of whether its expansion can con- 
tinue without serious inflation. 


GERMANY (WEST). Rundt’s Market Re- 
ports. Jan. 2, 1960. 45 p. A report on West 
Germany’s postwar recovery, the competition 
she poses for the U.S., the present change 
in her monetary situation, German ventures 
abroad. Some predictions are made on her 
future political and economic role in the 
world, 


GERMAN NEOLIBERALISM. spy Henry M. 
Ouiver, Jr. The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. Feb., 1960, pp. 117-149. A review 
of German postwar views on competitive 
markets, economic coordination, and other 
liberal economic ideas. 


ITALY: A MODERN HISTORY.:-sy Dennis 
Mack SmirH. Ann Arbor: U. of Michigan 
Press, 1959, 508 p. $7.50 Another volume in 
the “History of the Modern World” series. 


MUNICIPALIZED INDUSTRY IN ITALY. 
By Tito ScIPIONE. Review of the Economic 
Conditions in Italy. Jan., 1960, pp. 56-70. 
A study of various publicly owned businesses 
such as transport, electricity, gas and water. 


REGIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE ITAL- 
IAN ECONOMY. By FERDINANDO MILONE. 
Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 28-56. A professor at the Uni- 
versity of Rome surveys the part each section 
of Italy plays in the economy of the country. 


ITALIAN INDUSTRY EXPANDING IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL ARENA.sy Mario 
CAPELLONI. Export Trade. I: Feb. 29, 1960, 
pp. 12-13+. A report on Italy’s part in inter- 
national trade, investments, and overseass 
production, 


LAND TENURE AND FAMILY ORGANI- 
ZATION IN AN ITALIAN VILLIAGE. sy 
Donatp S. Pirxiw. Human Organization. 
Winter, 1959-60, pp. 169-173. A sociologist 
at Northeastern U. describes family organiza- 
tion in a central Italian village in 1847 and 
in 1951. 


PRESENT SITUATION AND PROBLEMS 
OF THE ITALIAN MERCHANT NAVY. sy 
Vito DanTE Fiore. Review of the Economic 
Conditions in Italy. Nov., 1959, pp. 609-633. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
ITALIAN WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY. sy 
ROBERTO Dont. Review of the Economic 
Conditions in Italy. Nov., 1959, pp. 634-647. 
An analysis of the production of woolen mate- 
trials in Italy, their export and their con- 
sumption at home. 
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THE TEN PAINS OF DEATH. sy Gavin 
MAXWELL. N.Y.: E. P. Dutton, 272 p. $5. 
A description of social and economic life on 
Sicily, 


THE NETHERLANDS. Rundt’s Market Re- 
ports. Feb. 19, 1960, 22 p. paper. An eco- 
nomic, geographic and political survey. 


PLANNING IN NORWAY: 1947-1956. sy 
Petrer Jakos Bjernve. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1959, 383 p. 35 
Guilders. An appraisal of how well Nor- 
wegian postwar economic plans were carried 
out, 


THE RESEARCH ACTIVITY OF THE 
SWEDISH EMPLOYERS’ CONFEDERA- 
TION. sy Gunnar Linpstrom. Skandinaviska 
Banken Quarterly Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 10- 
17. A manager of the Swedish Employers’ 
Confederation describes the purposes and work 
of his organization and discusses at some 
length the types of research undertaken by it. 


SWEDISH FORESTS—A SURVEY OF 
SOME CURRENT QUESTIONS. sy Gunnar 
Arpi. Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly Sur- 
vey. Jan., 1960, pp. 1-9. A survey of Swe- 
den’s wood and wood pulp industries and 
trade in forest products. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK. sy F. W. 
Paisn. Westminster Bank Review. Feb., 1960, 
pp. 4-8. An analysis of the economic develop- 
ment of Britain for the near future. Many 
figures are included on such things as pro- 
duction, real income, and savings. 


THE MOTOR VEHICLE INDUSTRY. Far 
East Trade. Jan., 1960, 8 p. A special sup- 
plement on British motor vehicle production. 
Technical developments, research, exports, 
manpower and training, and _ international 
role are among the aspects discussed. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN BRIT- 
AIN. Foreign Commerce Weely. V. Wales 
Area, Dec. 28, 1959, pp. 3+; VI. Northern 
Ireland Area. Jan. 4, 1960, p. 3+-; VII. 
Southampton Area. Jan. 11, 1960, p. 3. Eco- 
nomic surveys. Previous ones listed in Win- 
ter, 1960 TIE. 


WITH AUTO EXPORTS SOARING, THE 
PUSH IS NOW ON BRITISH TRUCKS. 
Business Week. Mar. 12, 1960, pp. 152-157. 
A survey of the British automotive industry 
(especially of truck manufacturing). Empha- 
sis is on exports to the U.S. 


PLASTICS: A VERSATILE INDUSTRY. 
Westminster Bank Review. Feb., 1960, pp. 
16-18. A description of the British plastics 
industry. 


BRITISH SHIPPING. sy R. H. THornton. 
N.Y.: Cambridge U. Press, 1959, 273 p. 
$4.00. 2nd ed. 


THE PORT OF LONDON GUIDE, 1959- 
1960. Watford (England): Wheatland Jour- 
nals, 1959. Articles on important features, 
reference data, maps, pictures. $6.25. 


THE NEW FUTURE FOR WALES. New 
Commonwealth, Feb., 1960, pp. 93-100. A 
group of articles on the industrial resurgence 
of Wales at home and in international busi- 
ness. 


Africa 


OWEN’S AFRICAN AND MIDDLE EAST 
COMMERCE AND TRAVEL. London: Owen’s 
Commerce and Travel, Ltd., 1960, 1100 p. 
$18.00 (U.S. and Canadian Agent: Pan-Terra 
Directories, 1472 Broadway, N.Y. 36) Cur- 
rency details, census figures, administration, 
communications systems, import-export data, 
economic and geographical data including 
material on tourism, financial institutions, in- 
surance agencies, shipping, and newspapers in 
83 African and Middle East countries. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF AFRICA SINCE 
1950. United Nations, New York, 1960. 248 
p. paper. $3.00 (U.N. Sales No. 59.II.K.1) 
A survey with many statistics of 10 years of 
African development and change. 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AF- 
RICA. A. Gordon-Brown, ed. N.Y.: Wilson, 
1960, 112 p. $3.00. Formerly included in 
Year Book and Guide to South and East 
Africa. 


YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. A Gordon-Brown, ed. N.Y.: H. W. 
Wilson, 1960, 712 p. $3.00. Included are 
atlas, road maps, town plans. 


THE YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTH- 
ERN AFRICA, 1960. London: Hale, 1960, 
800 p. $2.75. Includes information on Union 


of South Africa, Rhodesia & Nyasaland, 
South West Africa, Angola, Basutoland, 


Bechuanaland, and Swaziland. 


YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AF- 
RICA, 1960. London: Hale, 1960. 400 p. 
$2.25. Information included on Kenya, Ugan- 
da, Tanganyika, Sudan, Zanzibar, Portuguese 
East Africa, Mauritius, Eritrea, Somalia, the 
Congo, Madagascar, and Seychelles. 


GREATER KNOWLEDGE OF AFRICA VI- 
TAL TO AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN. sy 
Maurice N. HENNESSEY. Export Trade. Jan. 
18, 1960, pp. 9-10+-. Some information on 
Africa and African business methods is given 
as well as some comments on how an in- 
creased knowledge of the continent and _ its 
peoples will help the U.S. businessman there. 


DRASTIC CHANGES SWEEP BLACK AF- 
RICA. Business Week. Feb. 27, 1960, pp. 
84-92. An economic and political survey with 
some comments on Africa as a place for 
European and U. S. investment. 


TOWARD UNITY IN AFRICA: A STUDY 
OF FEDERALISM IN BRITISH AFRICA. sy 
Donatp Rotucuiip, Washington: Public Af- 


fairs Press, 1960. $5.00. 
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AFRICA NEEDS TIME. sy Jutiws K. NyeEr- 
ERE. The New York Times Magazine. Mar. 
27, 1960, p. 19+. A discussion by the leader 
of Tanganyika’s most powerful political party 
of the philosophy of Africans, of the probable 
shape of democracy in Africa to come, and 
of the contrasts between African and non- 
African thinking on freedom, government, and 
democracy. 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN AFRICA. sy HucH 
H. Smytue. The American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. Jan., 1960, pp. 193- 
206. A study of changes in the peoples of 
Africa in the present ages. 


AFRICA—A CONTINENT AFIRE. sy Joun 
B. Oaxes. The New York Times Magazine. 
Jan. 3, 1960, pp. 8-9++. A survey of the state 
of each area ot Africa ag to its political and 
economic independence, 


ASPECTS OF AFRICA. The Economist. Jan. 
9, 1960, pp. 97-102. A collection of reports 
on Kenya, Ghana, the Congo, Kamerun, Li- 
beria, Somaliland, and Nigeria. Mostly polit- 
ical. 


THE AFRICAN ECONOMY. East African 
Trade and Industry. A regular feature. Oct., 
1959, pp. 41-51. Covers Ethiopia, South- 
West Africa, and the Belgian Congo. Nov., 
1959, pp. 41-48+. Covers Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, and the Belgian Congo; Dec., 1959, 
pp. 41-47. The Sudan, Belgian Congo, and 
Ghana. 


FOCUS ON EAST AFRICA. New Common- 
wealth. Jan., 1960, pp. 9-24. The countries 
included are: Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Somaliland, Mauritius, and Sey- 
chelles. Economic and political progress and 
problems of each country are surveyed. 


MANIOC IN AFRICA. sy Wrtt1aMm O. 
Jones. Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1960, 
315 p. $6.75. One of a series. A study of 
production, consumption and tvading of 
manioc in Africa. 


THE MOTOR TRADE IN WEST AFRICA. 
West Africa, I: Jan. 9, 1960, p. 49; II: Jan. 
16, 1960, p. 89. A survey of the market for 
trucks, cars and buses in Africa, of the dif- 
ferent makes being sold, and of the special 
requirements of the country. 


FRANCE DISCOVERS AN OIL OASIS. sy 
Henry TANNER. The New York Times Maga- 
zine. Jan. 10, 1960, pp. 14-15+. A descrip- 
tion of the new oil fields in the Sahara and 
of the physical and human problems in ex- 
ploiting them. Attention is given to the dif- 
ferences between desert dwellers and French 
as workers. 


FRANCE MEANS BUSINESS IN ALGERIA. 
France Actuelle. Feb. 15, 1960, pp. 1-8. A 
survey of business developments in Algeria, 
economic background and the inducements 
offered to French and foreign firms to invest 
there. 


FEDERALISM IN CENTRAL AFRICA: THE 
1960 CONSTITUTION. sy R. C. Prarr. 
The World Today. Jan., 1960, pp. 7-15. A 
study of the constitution of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


GHANA: A HISTORICAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. sy J. D. Face. Madison (Wis.): U. 
of Wisconsin Press, 1959, 122 p. $3.00. A 
discussion of the economic, political and so- 
cial problems of this new nation. 


VOLTA PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT. 
By Emm Rapo. West Africa. I: Feb. 20, 
1960, p. 20; II: Feb. 27, 1960, p. 227; III: 
Mar. 5, 1960, p. 273; V: Mar. 12, 1960, 
p. 289. A history, analysis, and prophecy on 
the Volta River project. 


THE SHOWPLACE OF BLACK AFRICA. 
BY LAwreNcE C. McQuape. The Yale Re- 
view. Winter, 1960, pp. 215-229. Ghana is 
studied as a possible prototype for other in- 
dependent African countries. There is also 
a discussion of Pan-African Unionism. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN KENYA, 
1959. Kenya Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry. (Crown Agents, 1800 K St. NW, 
Washington) 109 p. Free. An annual publica- 
tion describing geography, communications, 
electricity supply, commercial legislation, de- 
velopment program and so on. 


LIBERIA’S PAST AND PRESENT. sy Na- 
THANIEL RiIcHARDSON. London: Diplomatic 
Press. 1960, 348 p. $15. (U.S. Agent: Int’l 
Pub’n Serv., 507 5th Ave., N.Y. 17) History 
and an analysis of the country as it is today. 


MALI AND HER NEIGHBORS. sy T.L.H. 
West Africa. I: Jan. 30, 1960; II: Feb. 5, 
1960, p. 153. A report on the economy and 
the political status of Mali. 


MOROCCO IN TRANSITION. sy Henry M. 
MutueEr. Social Science. Jan., 1960, pp. 48- 
54. A political study. 


NIGERIA COMES OF AGE—ALMOST. sy 
Ann Karry. Social Science. Jan., 1960, pp. 
44-47. A discussion of Nigeria’s economic 
policies as they may develop after independ- 
ence. The question of whether the country 
will lean closer to Britain or to the U.S. is 
raised as is the question of whether the record 
of individual Nigerians as sharp and some- 
times dishonest traders will be carried into the 
new government. 


NIGERIA ON THE EVE OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. sy Davin Wriuiams. The World 
Today. Mar., 1960, pp. 101-109. A study of 
Nigeria’s accomplishments and potentialities. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Rundt’s Market Reports. 
Jan. 27, 1960. 25 p. A discussion of the 
racial tension and what it may mean to the 
economic future of the country as well as 
much business and geographic background 
material are given. 
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THE HARD CORE OF CAPE TOWN’S 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT: AN AT- 
TEMPT AT DETERMINATION. sy D. Hy- 
WEL Davies. Economic Geography. Jan., 
1960, pp. 53-69. The central core is delimited 
and studied in such aspects as land values 
and movement of people and vehicles. 


THE INDEPENDENT SUDAN. sy Mexx1 
Sumerka. N.Y.: Robert Speller, 1960, 506 p. 
$7.50. A history of the Sudan, its struggle for 
independence, and a prophesy for the future. 
By a prof. at the U. of Khartoum. 


THE FUTURE OF ZANZIBAR. sy Epwi S. 
Muncer. American Universities Field Staff 
Report Service. July 20, 1959, 6 p. A political 
survey. 


The Communist Bloc 


BULGARIA’S ECONOMIC LEAP YEAR. 
BY Lituran Brissy. The World Today. June, 
1960, pp. 35-46. A description of Bulgaria’s 
crash program toward economic progress and 
a discussion of whether Bulgaria is following 
Peking’s rather than Moscow’s lead. 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND ASIA: CHAL- 
LENGE TO AMERICAN POLICY. sy A. 
Doak Barnett. N.Y.: Harper, 1960, 575 p. 
$6.95. (Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations) A thorough study of the continu- 
ing growth of Communist China in economic, 
military, and political strength and of what 
this means to the West, particularly the U.S. 
The author is a long time analyst and writer 
on China. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY IN CHINA. sy 
Cuen We!-Cur. Far East Trade. Dec., 1959, 
pp. 610-612. A report on communist China’s 
textile industry. 


CHINA’S POPULATION. sy S. CHANpRASE- 
KHAR. N.Y.: Oxford, 1959, 70 p. paper. 
$1.20. Census and vital statistics. 


STUDIES ON THE POPULATION OF 
CHINA, 1368-1953. sy Pinc-T: Ho. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard, 1959, 341 p. $6.00. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMMUNIST CHINA, 1949-1958. sy Tre- 
vor Jones Hucues anp D. E. T. Lvarp. 
N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1959, 223 p. $3.60. 
(Issued under the auspices of Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London) Most of the 
material is from Communist Chinese official 
sources. Included are descriptions of agri- 
culture, industry, trade, Soviet aid, labor, pri- 
vate enterprise and land reform. 

EAST GERMANY: TODAY’S ECONOMIC 
GIANT. sy Joacum™m Joesten. Saturday 
Night. Apr. 2, 1960, pp. 7-9. An economic 
survey with comparisons made with West Ger- 
many. There is also an analysis of what East 
German prosperity means to the free world. 


THE HUNGARIAN EXPERIENCE IN ECO- 
NOMIC PLANNING. sy Bexa A. BAtLassa. 
New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1959, 336 p. 
$6.00. An analysis of centralized planning 
methods, pricing, the economics of the so- 
cialist firm, and investment planning in the 
years between 1950 and 1956 in Hungary. 


THE FROZEN REVOLUTION, 
A STUDY IN COMMUNIST DECAY. sy 
FRANK Grpney. N.Y.: Farrar, Straus, 1959, 
269 p. $4.75. An American journalist reports 
on Gomulka’s Poland. 


POLAND: 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE COMMU- 
NIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. sy 
Jonn S. ResHeTAr, Jr. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 
340 p. $6.00. One of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute Series. The author has used 
primary source materials almost exclusively. 


SOVIET WORLD OUTLOOK. Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1959. (Cat. 
no. § 1.74:56) 247 p. $1.25. A compilation 
of quotations from Russian leaders 
Marx through Khrushchev. 


from 


SOVIET ECONOMIC POWER. sy Rosertr 
W. CAMPBELL. N.Y.: Houghton Mifflin, 1960, 
224 p. $3.50 (paper $2.25). A study of the 
organization and growth of the Soviet econ- 
omy as well as what threat it offers to the 
West. 


A MAP OF THE USSR’S MANUFACTUR- 
ING. sy RicnHarp E. LONsDALE AND Jonn H. 
THoMpson. Economic Geography. Jan., 1960. 
pp. 36-52. Maps and charts of information 
on manufacturing of all kinds in the USSR. 


A SOVIET DISCLOSURE OF RUBLE NA- 
TIONAL INCOME. By Avec Nove anp AL- 
FRED ZAUBERMAN. Soviet Studies. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 195-200. Figures and an 
Soviet national income. 


analysis of 


COMPARISONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND SOVIET ECONOMIES. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. Part 1, 
876 p. $1.00 (Cat. No. Y 4.Ec7:So/8/3/pt. 
1); Part 2, 168 p. 45c (Cat. No. Y 4.Ec7: 
So/8/3/pt. 2); Part 3, 70 p. 25c (Cat. No. 
Y 4.Ec7:So/8/3/pt.3) A series of papers pre- 
sented before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics. 


The Middle East 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST. sy K. Grunwatp ant J. O. RONALL. 


N. Y.: Council for Middle Eastern Affairs 
Press, 1960, $7.00. Section I of the book 
deals with industrialization problems on a 


regional basis and covers such topics as labor 
productivity, natural resources, transport and 
communications, etec.; part II discusses the 
outlook for industrialization in nearly 20 
middle eastern countries. 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN 1959—A POLITI- 
CAL SURVEY. sy J. S. Raveicu. Middle 
Eastern Affairs. Jan., 1960, pp. 3-20. A sur- 
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vey of relations between the Arab States and 
the USSR, the West, Israel, and with them- 
selves. 


OIL AND STATE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
BY GEeorGE LENCZzOwskI. Ithaca; Cornell U. 
Press, 1960, 379 p. $6.75. An analysis of the 
problems between the foreign owned oil firms 
and the governments of the Middle East. 


THE WORLD OF ISLAM. James Kritzeck, 
ed. N.Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 1959, 372 p. 
$7.50. Essays on ancient and modern Islamic 
history and on the place of Islam in the 
modern Middle East. 


ARAB NATIONALISM AND THE COLD 
WAR. sy RicHarp Noute. The Yale Review. 
Sept., 1959, pp. 1-19. A history of the Mid- 
dle East’s part in the East-West power 
struggle. 


THE PERSIAN GULF STATES. sy Rupert 
Hay. Washington: Middle East Institute, 
1959, 160 p. $3.75. A description of the 
sheikdoms in the Persian Gulf area. 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON CYPRUS. The Israel 
Export and Trade Journal. Jan., 1960, pp. 
17-29. A group of articles, including one on 
the economic development of Cyprus. 


TRANSPORTATION ON CYPRUS. Middle 
Eastern Affairs. Nov., 1959, pp. 367-371. 
Water, air, railroad, and road transportation 
described. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF CYPRUS. 
BY THOMAs ANTHEM. Middle Eastern Affairs. 
Nov., 1959, pp. 350-355. An economic sur- 
vey. 


NASSER’S NEW EGYPT: A CRITICAL AN- 
ALYSIS. spy Kerry WHEE tock. N.Y.: Praeger, 
1960, 320 p. $6.00. The politics, economics 
and foreign relations policies of Nasser are 
anaylzed. 


ISLAM AND NATIONALISM IN CONTEM- 
PORARY EGYPT. sy Zarar IsHaQg ANSARI. 
Pakistan Horizon. Sept., 1959, pp. 230-247. 
An historical view of how Egyptian national- 
ism came to be, going back to Napoleon’s 
conquest in 1798. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN _IS- 
RAEL. The Israel Export and Trade Journal. 
Dec., 1959, pp. 21-26. A group of articles. 
One on Autocars, Ltd.; one on Kaiser-Frazer 
of Israel; and several on tire and accessory 
manufacturing. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY CHARLEs F. GALLAGHER. American Uni- 
versities Field Staff Reports Service. Nov. 30, 
1959. Comments on Lebanese affairs one year 
after the 1958 uprising. 


LAND FOR THE FELLAHIN, 
MOND E. Crist. The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology. Jan., 1960, pp. 
207-216. A description of the life lived by 
the poor in Iraq. 


X. sy Ray- 





SYRIA: DEVELOPMENT AND MONETARY 
POLICY. sy Epmunp Y. AsFrour. Cambridge: 
Harvard U. Press, 1959. (A study of the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard 
U.) 158 p. paper. $4.00. 


TURKISH NATIONALISM AND WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. sy Zrva GoKALp. N.Y.: Co- 
lumbia U. Press, 1959, 336 p. $5.00. A 
Turkish thinker gives his views on Turkish 
nationalism and its relation to Islam and the 
West. 


The Far East 


THE DRAGON’S SEED. sy Rosenrt S. Evr- 
GANT. N.Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 1959, 319 p. 
$4.95. A report of the numbers and power 
of the “overseas” Chinese and of the extent 
of their loyalty to Chinese communism, 


THE AFRO-ASIAN STATES AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS. sy KAvVALAM MADHAVA 
PANIKKAR. N.Y.: John Day, 1960, 104 p. 
$3.00. The Indian ambassador to France 
deals with political, administrative, economic 
and social problems of newly independent 
Asian and African states. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE ECAFE REGION. 
Part II. Population Bulletin. Mar., 1960, 42 
p. A summary of a U.N. study. 


THE SUBCONTINENT OF SOUTH ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, CEYLON, INDIA, NEPAL, 
PAKISTAN, BACKGROUND. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1959, 72 p. pa- 
per. 40c. (Cat. No. S$ 1.86:41) Background 
material on the people, history, government, 
the economy and relations with the U.S. of 
each of the countries in the title. 


MARXISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. Frank 
N. Trager, ed. Stanford (Cal.): Stanford U. 
Press, 1959, 381 p. $7.50. An analysis of 
marxism as it is seen in Burma, Thailand, 
Vietnam, and Indonesia. 


FAR EAST AND OCEANIA. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Feb. 29, 1960, pp. S-1 - S-22. 
A special section summarizing economic de- 
velopments in 1959 and prospects for 1960 
in: Japan, Korea, Philippines, Indonesia, Ma- 
laya, Singapore, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Viet- 
Nam, Thailand, India, Pakistan, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON IN 1959. For- 
eign Trade. Feb. 13, 1960. pp. 2-11. A group 
of articles giving economic information and 
emphasizing the foreign trade of each area. 


FORMULA FOR DEVELOPMENT. Far East 
Trade. Dec., 1959, pp. 1615-1616. Seven 
visiting economists from Britain, U.S., Poland, 
and Sweden report individually on Ceylon’s 
development problems. The article is a sum- 
mary of a 125 page pamphlet available from 
Government Press, Colombo, Ceylon, Rs 4-45. 


CEYLON’S HARSH ALTERNATIVES. sy 
Donatp N. Wiser. Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
Jan. 15, 1960, pp. 65-66. Ceylon’s economic 
and political problems are discussed. 


CEYLON: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
RESPLENDANT LAND. Joun A. TresrppeRr. 
Princeton; Van Nostrand, 1960, 237 p. $4.25. 
A study of the history, customs, and religion 
of Ceylon for 2500 years. 


FIJI: PIVOT OF THE PACIFIC. sy E. R. 
YARHAM. Eastern World. Feb., 1960, pp. 17- 
18. A discussion of social relations. 


HONG KONG, A SUCCESS STORY. Business 
and Economic Conditions. Dec., 1959, pp. 
142-148. An analysis of the success of Hong 
Kong of keeping its economy going through 
private enterprise. Some lessons for under- 
developed areas are pointed out, 


HONG KONG UNDER GUN OF TEXTILE 
QUOTAS. Business Week. Jan. 16, 1960, pp. 
68-73. A report on Hong Kong’s economic 
progress, problems, and what U.S. textile im- 
port quotas can mean. 


HONG KONG’S INDUSTRIES DO ALMOST 
TOO WELL. The Times British Colonies Re- 
view. First Quarter, 1960, pp. 24-25. A study 
of Hong Kong’s industry and of the complica- 
tions her success is causing her with friendly 
competitors such as U.K. and U.S. 


DIRECTORY AND YEARBOOK, INCLUD- 
ING WHO’S WHO 1959-1960. Bombay: The 
Times of India, 1959, 1304 p. $11.25. (U.S. 
Agent: International Publications Service, 
N.Y.) Information on industries, trades, pro- 
fessions, taxation, etc. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PRIVATE INVEST- 
MENTS IN INDIA. sy B. K. Nenurvu. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Dec. 
17, 1959, pp. 19+-. A discussion of the need 
for private investment in India and of the 
efforts made to encourage it. Also a discus- 
sion of the general economic and _ political 
problems of India. 


STATISTICS IN INDIA. sy E. Doverass 
Burpick AND K. C. Seat. The American 
Statistician. Feb., 1960, pp. 23-25. Partly a 
description of the use and collection of sta- 
tistics by India’s government and partly a sur- 
vey of available education in statistical meth- 
ods. 


INDIA—-TOWARDS THE THIRD PLAN. 
Far East Trade. 111. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SECTOR DEBATE, Nov., 1959, pp. 1608- 
1609; IV: ENLISTING FOREIGN AID. 
Dec., 1959. 


INDIA TODAY. sy FRANK Monrags. N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1960, 248 p. $4.00. The editor in 
chief of the Express newspaper group (India) 
discusses the political, economic, and social 
changes in his country since independence. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL REVIEW, 
JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1959. Tata Quarterly. 
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Oct., 1959, pp. 96-133. An economic survey 
of India’s wholesale prices, consumer prices, 
industrial production, currency circulation, and 
scheduled banks. Many tables of statistics. 


FOCUS ON INDIA. New Commonwealth. 
Feb., 1960, pp. 77-92. A group of articles 
discussing India’s political future, roads to 
development (internal division of resources, 
foreign trade, foreign capital, etc.) and rela- 
tions with Pakistan. 


UNDERSTANDING INDIA. sy G. L. MEn- 
at. N.Y.: Asia Publishing House (Taplinger) 
1959, 287 p. $5.50. Speeches and writings 
by the author during his tour as ambassador 
to the United States. 


ON DEMOGRAPHIC PLANNING. sy T. 
PANKAJAKSHAN. Economic Review. Nov. 1, 
1959, pp. 19-20. A discussion of India’s pop- 
ulation problems and of what can be done to 
alleviate them. 


NEW LIGHT ON INDIA’S LARGE WORRY. 
BY PreGGy AND Pierre Streir. The New 
York Times Magazine. Mar. 13, 1960, pp. 
18}. The attitudes of the villagers of India 
toward limiting the size of their families are 
explored. 


LAND REFORMS IN MYSORE. sy M. Y. 
Guorpave. Economic Review. Nov. 15, 1959, 
pp. 31-34. A description of land reform in 
the Indian state of Mysore as well as a dis- 
cussion of land reform problems in general. 


UNITED THEY STAND. sy S. N. Buatra- 
cHaRYA. Economic Review. Oct. 15, 1959, 


pp. 32-33. The success story of an Indian fish- 
ermen’s cooperative, 


MODERNIZATION OF OUR COAL ECON- 
OMY. sy B. B. Lat. Economic Review. Nov. 
15, 1959, pp. 15-21. Some suggestions for 
improving the Indian coal production and use 
as well as much discussion and description of 
present conditions. 


MINERAL EXPLORATION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. sy M. S. THAcKER. Economic Re- 
view. Oct. 15, 1959, pp. 15-18. A survey of 
India’s mineral resources and of the need 
for more exploration. 


AUTHORITY AND COMMUNITY IN VIL- 
LAGE INDIA. spy Hucu Trvxer. Pacific Af- 
fairs. Dec., 1959, pp. 354-375. An examina- 
tion of the pre-suppositions which have 
accumulated about the Indian village society 
and its role in national development and an 
inquiry into the ideal of “village democracy” 
as the foundation of national reconstruction. 


CASTE AND KINSHIP IN CENTRAL IN- 
DIA. py Aprran C. Mayen. Berkeley: U. of 
California Press, 1960, 302 p. $6.00. A study 
of changing caste attitudes. The author is a 
lecturer at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London. 


THE CLIMATE FOR AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS IN INDIA. sy Kennetu W. Lussier. 
SAIS Review. Winter, 1960, pp. 21-25. A 


general survey. 


DISTRIBUTING FERTILIZERS BY AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ORDER IN INDIA. sy J. 
Harr Watters, Jr. Journal of Marketing. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 7 -72. India’s fertilizer dis- 
tribution program is used as an example of 
what may happen when a government at- 
tempts to substitute its own decisions for those 
of the market place. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING — AN AD- 
VANCEMENT TOWARDS SOCIALISM. sy 
S. M. R. Zarpr. Economic Review. Dec. 1, 
1959, pp. 24-26. A discussion of the present 
status of cooperative farming in India and of 
hopes for the future. 


NEHRU: THE YEARS OF POWER. sy Vin- 
CENT SHEEAN. N.Y.: Random House, 1960, 
306 p. $5.00. A biography of Nehru set 
against the social, economic and international 
problems of India, 


PLANNING FOR PROGRESS. sy JAWAHAR- 
LAL Neurv. Economic Review. Dec. 1, 1959, 
pp. 3-9. A speech by India’s prime minister 
on plans for economic, social, agricultural 
and industrial progress. 


THE NEW ENTRANT. sy Sapig ALI. Eco- 
nomic Review. Nov. 15, 1959, pp. 3-5. A 
rebuttal of the claims made by the new 
Swatantra Party in India. The aarticle is 
written from the point of view of the Con- 
gress Party. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF PLANNING. sy Nar- 
AYAN MUKHERJEE. Economic Review. Jan. 16, 
1960, pp. 81-87. A discussion of the prob- 
lems of planning economic advance in India. 
Included are figures on employment and earn- 
ings of workers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDONESIAN PUBLI- 
CATIONS. Benedict R. Anderson, ed. Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1959, 69 p. paper. $2.00. A 
listing of Indonesian newspapers, non-govern- 
ment periodicals, and bulletins, 1945-1958 
at Cornell University. 


BUNG KARNO’S INDONESIA. sy WiLiarp 
A. Hanna. N.Y.: American Universities Field 
Staff, 1960, 235 p. $4.75. A collection of 25 
reports on present economic, social and polit- 
ical conditions in Indonesia. (A bound vol- 
ume of regular reports by the American Uni- 
versities Field Staff) 


INDONESIA’S PANACEA: 1959 MODEL. 
BY IRENE TINKER AND MILLIDGE WALKER. 
Far Eastern Survey. Dec., 1959, pp. 177-182. 
An analysis of the economic and _ political 
efforts to solve Indonesia’s problems. 


INDONESIA’S ECONOMY, 1958-1959. Far 
East Trade. Mar., 1960, pp. 331-332. An 
over all survey, 
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INDONESIA’S SEARCH FOR NATIONAL 
IDENTITY. sy Justus M. Van Der KRoer. 
Eastern World. Jan., 1960, pp. 13-15. A sur- 
vey of Indonesia’s national character, eco- 
nomic problems, and needed solutions. 


INDONESIA AT THE CROSSROADS. sy 
Justus M. Van Der Kroer. International 
Journal. Winter, 1959-60, pp. 25-35. A study 
of the economic, political, and social situa- 
tion. 


AGRARIAN REFORM AND THE INDO- 
NESIAN COMMUNIST PARTY. sy Justus 
M. Van Der Knroer. Far Eastern Survey. 
Jan., 1960, pp. 5-13. A study of shifting em- 
phasis in Communist party strnegth, activities, 
and makeup in Indonesia. 


PLAYING THE WORLD OIL MARKET. 
Business Week. Feb. 13, 1960, pp. 95-100. 
The Japanese oil business, domestic and in- 
ternational, surveyed. 


JAPANESE SOCIALISM IN CRISIS. sy Ros- 
ERT A. SCALAPINO. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 
1960, pp. 318-328. The problems of the 
Japanese Socialists are considered as part of 
the problems of socialists elsewhere in the 
free world. 


JAPAN—A REACH FOR SELF SUFFICIEN- 
CY. sy Cart A. Becxers. The Financial An- 
alyst’s Journal, Mar.-Apr., 1960, pp. 9-18. 
A banker visits Japan and reports on _ its 
growing economy, standard of living, and the 
conditions of work of its people. He also an- 
alyzes Japan from the investment standpoint. 


JAPAN: AN INTIMATE VIEW. sy Co xin 
Smpson. N.Y.: A. S. Barnes, 1959, 216 p. 
An Australian novelist who is an ex-news- 
paperman gives his impressions of post-war 
Japan. 

MEETING WITH JAPAN. By Fosco Mar- 
ani. N.Y.: Viking, 1960, 467 p. $8.50. Ja- 
pan’s people, culture, and history are de- 
scribed by an Italian who lived many years 
there. Translated from Italian. 

LEFTWING SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN 
JAPAN. sy Cecm H. Uyenara. Rutland 
(Vt.): C.E. Tuttle, 1959, 444 p. $9.75. (Pub- 
lished for Fletcher School of Diplomacy, Tufts 
U.) A _ bibliography listing and describing 
books, documents and periodicals containing 
the views of Japanese Social Democratic Par- 
ty, Communist Party, labor, agrarian, and 
other leftist movements. 

JOURNEY TO KOREA. sy Sruart GnriFFin. 
Eastern World, I: Character Blackening, Oct., 
1959, pp. 14-15; II: The Economic Picture, 
Nav., 1959, pp. 16-17. The first part describes 
the Korean National character, the second, 
Korea’s present economic problems. 
FACTORS AFFECTING THE ASSIMILA- 
TION OF THE CHINESE IN MALAYA. By 
W. L. Biytne Journal of Human Relations. 
Autumn, 1959, pp. 13-31. A present day anal- 
ysis with historical background. 

BASIC DEMOCRACIES IN PAKISTAN. sy 
STANLEY Maron. Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
Feb. 1, 1960. A report on the government of 
General Mohammad Ayub Khan. 


POLITICAL FORCES IN PAKISTAN. sy 
Kerrn B. CaLuarp. N.Y.: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1959, 48 p. paper. $2.00. Period 
covered is 1947-1959. 


TAIWAN—CANDIDATE FOR ECONOMIC 
BREAKTHROUGH. Economic World. Jan., 
1960, p. 8. An economic survey of Taiwan. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA. Washington: 
Supt. of Documents, 1959, 63 p. 25c. (Cata- 
logue No. $1.38:81) A description of the 
history, resources, and progress of Free China 
since 1959. 

FORMOSA “BEAUTIFUL ISLAND”. sy 
Hawk-Yee Fan. The Lion. Feb., 1960, pp. 
24-26+-. A report, mostly economic, on Tai- 
wan’s progress under the Nationalists. 


PRESENT DAY THAILAND. sy Derex 
JayanaMA. Pakistan Horizon. Sept., 1959, pp. 
210-214. A Thai briefly explains the culture, 
religion and political life of his country. 


DRAFTING A PROGRAM FOR THAILAND. 
Far East Trade. Jan., 1960, pp. 50-52. A sum- 
mary of a report by a World Bank mission. 
The development of more and better rice 
growing and industries are discussed. 


TIBET, TODAY AND YESTERDAY. sy 
TiEH-TSENG L1. N.Y.: Bookman, 1960, $6.00. 
A revised edition of a book published in 
1956. 


THE REVOLT IN TIBET. sy Frank Mo- 
rnAES. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1959, 223 p. $3.95. 
The history of Tibet, with particular em- 
phasis placed on the recent taking over of 
the country’s freedom, trade, and way of life 
by the Chinese. 


FREE VIETNAM SINCE GENEVA. sy 
Westey R. Fisuext. The Yale Review. Au- 
tumn, 1959, pp. 68-92. The story of the 
susprisingly durable Republic of Vietnam. 


PROGRESS IN SOUTH VIETNAM’S AG- 
RARIAN REFORM. sy J. Price Grttincer. 
Far Eastern Survey. I: Jan., 1960, pp. 1-5. 
A survey of what has developed since 1954. 


YEARBOOK OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA, 1959. Canberra: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1959, 1224 p. $4.00. 
AUSTRALIA’S POSTWAR IMMIGRANTS. 
BY FRANK MEISSNER. The American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology. Jan., 1960, pp. 
169-177. A study of the kinds of people who 
have come into Australia since World War II 
and of the adjustment they have made to life 
there. 

UNITED STATES INVESTMENT IN AUS- 
TRALIA. Quarterly Survey. Jan., 1960, pp. 
7-10. An analysis of U.S. private investment 
in Australian equities, the attractions of this 
sort of investment and what Australian com- 
panies can do to make it more attractive. 
PORTRAIT OF A MODERN MIXED ECON- 
OMY: NEW ZEALAND. sy Cornetivus 
WEsTRATE. Wellington: 
Press, 1959, 310 p. $4.75. (U.S. dist.: Cam- 
bridge U. Press, N.Y.) A description of an 
economy that is partly communally con- 
trolled. 
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Names and addresses of periodicals read regularly by TIE. 








The Accountant. 27 Basinghall St., London 
E. C. 2, England. 


The Accountants Journal. 22 Bedford St., 
London W. C. 1, England. 


The Accounting Review. American Accounting 
Association, Ohio State U., Columbus, Ohio. 


Achievement. 40/43 Chancery Lane, London 
W. C. 2, England. 


Administrative Science Quarterly. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


Advanced Management. 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1], N. Y. 


Advertising Age. 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Il. 

Airlift. 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

American Business. 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

The American Economic Review. Stanford 
University, Stanford, Cal. 

The American Exporter. 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Import and Export Bulletin. 10 
Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 

The American Journal of Economics and So- 
ciology. 50 E. 69th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
The American Journal of International Law. 
1826 Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6. 
D. C. 

The American Journal of Sociology. 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

The American Statistician. 1757 K St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Stock Exchange Investor. 86 Trin- 
ity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

Amercian Universities Field Staff Report Serv- 
ice. 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
The Annals. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 6937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Penna. 

Annals of Collective Economy. 11 Rue de 
Beaumont, Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Antitrust Bulletin. 18 Rose St., New 
York 38, N. Y 

The Arbitration Journal. 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

Auditgram. 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


The Banker. 22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
S. W. 1, England, 


The Bankers’ Magazine. 85-86 London Wall, 
London E. C. 2, England. 

Bankers Monthly. P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 
80, Ill. 

Banking. 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Barclays Bank Review. 54 Lombard St., Lon- 
don E. C. 3, England. 

Barron’s. 388 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Board of Trade Journal. Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Off., York House, Kingsway, London 
W. C. 2, England. 

Boston University Business Review. Boston 
University, Boston 15, Mass. 

Boston University Law Review. 11 Ashburton 
Pl., Boston, Mass. 

Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association. 154 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Burroughs Clearing House. Detroit 32, Mich. 
Business and Economic Conditions. First Na- 
tional City Bank, 55 Wall St., New York 5, 
mm % 

Business Budgeting. 528 W. 12th St., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Business Horizons. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Business in Brief. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
18 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Business International. 200 Park Ave., South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

The Business Quarterly. University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Business Record, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
Na ¥ 

Business Topics. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Business Week. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


California Law Review. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

California Management Review. University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 

The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 69 Bloor 
St. E, Toronto 5, Canada. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, Canadian 
Geographical Society, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and Polit- 
ical Science. University of Toronto, Toronto 5, 
Canada. 

The Canadian Tax Journal. 154 University 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada. 

Cartel. 11 Upper Grosvenor St., London W. 
1, England. 
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Challenge. 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
Ni %, 

Changing Times. 1729 H St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C, 

Columbia Law Review. Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Columbia University Forum. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 25 
Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 

Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Venustiano 
Carranza 32, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


The Commonweal. 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Connecticut Industry. 928 Farmington Ave., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

The Controller. Two Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Credit Executive. 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
10, N. Y. 

Current Economic Comment, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Current History. Wolfpit Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 


Danish Foreign Office Journal. Havnigade 15, 
Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

The Director. 10 Belgrave Sq., London S. W. 
1, England. 

Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 99 
Church St., New York 8, N. Y 


East African Trade and Industry. P.O. Box 
2768, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Eastern World. 58 Paddington St., London 
W. 1, England. 

Economic and Business Bulletin. Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Europe. United Na- 
tions, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Latin America, United 
Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Development and Cultural Change. 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Economic Geography. 950 Main St., Worces- 
ter 10, Mass. 

The Economic Journal, Marshall 
Downing St., Cambridge, England. 


Library, 


Economic Review. 7 Jantar Mantar Rd., New 
Delhi, India. 

Economic News. American Institute for Eco- 
nomic Growth, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Economic World. 1028 Conn. Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The Economist. 22 Ryder St., St. James, Lon- 
don §S. W. 1, England. 

European-Atlantic Review. 61 Gloucester PIl., 
London W. 1, England. 

The Exchange. 11 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. 

Export Trade. 20 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N.Y. 


Far Eastern Survey. 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Far East Trade. 3 Belsize Crescent, London 
N. W. 3, England. 

Federal Reserve Bulletin. Washington 25, 
wD, C, 

The Financial Analysts Journal. 82 Beaver 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Forbes. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Foreign Affairs. 58 E. 68th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 

Foreign Commerce Weekly. Goverment Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Foreign Policy Bulletin, 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y 

Foreign Service Journal. 1908 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Foreign Trade. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


xovernment Printing Bureau, 


Foreign Trade Bulletin. American National 
Bank, LaSalle at Washington, Chicago 90, II. 


Fortune. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
NS: 


France Actuelle. 221 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


The Freeman. Irvington, New York. 


Harper’s Magazine. 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Harvard Business Review. 
Boston 63, Mass. 


Harvard Law Review, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Cornell 


Soldiers Field, 


Human Organization. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


University, 


Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Industrial Development. 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Industrial Marketing. 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
eago 11, Ill. 

Inter-American Economic Affairs. Box 181, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

The Internal Auditor. 120 Wall St., New York 
5, N. ¥ 

International Development 
St. Paul St., Kensington, Md. 
International Financial News Survey. Inter- 
national Monetary Rund, 19th and H Sts., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C 

International Journal, 230 Bloor St. W., To- 


ronto 5, Canada, 


Review. 10614 


International Labour Review. 917 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

International Management Digest. 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

International Social Science Journal. Unesco 
Publications Center, 801 Third Ave., New 
York $2, N.Y. 

International Trade Review. 99 Church St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 

The Israel Export and Trade Journal. 13 
Montefiore St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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The Journal of Accountancy. 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
Ni ¥. 

Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 1757 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The Journal of Business. 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Il. 

The Journal of Finance. New York University, 
90 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

Journal of Human Relations. Central State 
College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

The Journal of Industrial Economics. 49 
3road St., Oxford, England. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. Lombard 
St., London E. C. 3, England. 

The Journal of Insurance. Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Journal of International Affairs. Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

The Journal of Marketing. 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Tl. 

The Journal of Political Economy. 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of Retailing. New York University, 
Washington Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


Latin-American Business Highlights. Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St., New York 15, 
N.. ¥ 

Law Forum. The University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, II. 


Lion. 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, TI. 


Looking Ahead. 1606 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


The Magazine of Wall Street. 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Management Methods, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Management Record. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N..¥ 

The Management Review. 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Media/scope. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. ¥Y. 

Michigan Business Review. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Middle Eastern Affairs. 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

The Monetary Times. 341 Church St., Toron- 
to 2, Canada. 

Monthly Labor Review. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Monthly Review. Bank of Nova Scotia, Toron- 
to, Canada, 

The Morgan Guaranty Survey. Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York 15, 
N. Y. 


The National Insurance Buyer. 8 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


National Tax Journal. 905 Payne-Shoemaker 
Bidg., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Nation’s Business. 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

New Commonwealth. 33 Tothill St., London 
S. W. 1, England. 

New Orleans Port Record. 2 Canal St., New 
Orleans, La. 

The New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y 

New York University Law Review. Washing- 
ton Sq. S., New York 3, N. Y. 


Oregon Business Review. University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 


Pacific Affairs. 333 6th Ave., New York 14, 
N. Y. 

Pakistan Horizon. Pakistan Institute of For- 
eign Affairs, Karachi 1, Pakistan. 

Personnel. The American Management Assn., 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Personnel Administration. 5506 Conn. Ave. 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 

Personnel Journal. P.O. Box 239, Swarth- 
more, Penna. 

Polish Foreign Trade. 4 Trebacka, Warsaw, 
Poland. 

Political Science Quarterly. Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. 

Population Bulletin. Population Reference Bu- 
reau, 1507 M St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
PR. 1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 
5 D. C. 

Printers’ Ink. 635 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 

Productivity Measurement Review. O.E.E.C. 
Mission, Suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Public Opinion Quarterly. Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Public Personal Review. 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Public Relations Journal. 375 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics. Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Quarterly Survey. Australia and New Zealand 
Bank, Ltd., 394 Collins St., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

Queen’s Quarterly. Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, Canada. 


Realites. 301 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Review. Bank of New South Wales, 341 
George St., Sydney, Australia. 

The Review of Economics and _ Statistics. 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Review of Economic Conditions in Israel. 
Bank Leumi Le-Israel B. M., 20 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy. 
Banco di Roma, Casella Postale 2422, Roma 
A/D, Italy. 

Review of the Economic Situation of Mexico. 
Banco Nacional de Mexico, Isabel la Catolica 
44, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
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The Rotarian. 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
Rotterdamsche Bank N.V. Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 

Rundt’s Market Reports. 9 E. 62nd St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


SAIS Review. 1906 Florida Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sales Management. 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Salesweek. 635 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N: F 

Saturday Night. 1117 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Canada. 

The Scottish Bankers Magazine. 62 George 
St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Scottish Journal of Political Economy. 142 
St. Vincent St., Glasgow C. 2, Scotland. 
Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly 
Stockholm 16, Sweden. 

Social Education. 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Social Research. 66 W. 12th St., New York 
iY De 

Social Science. The Social Science Pub. Co., 
Winfield, Kansas. 

Social Security Bulletin. Social Security Adm., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The South African Bankers’ Journal. Posbus 
2213—Kaapstad, Adderleystraat, Union of 
South Africa. 

The South Atlantic Quarterly. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham, N. C. 

South Dakota Business Review. State Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, S$. D. 

The Southern Economic Journal. P.O. Box 
1289, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Review. 


Soviet Studies. University of Glasgow, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Spectator. Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadel- 
phia 39, Penna. 

SRI Journal. Stanford Research 
Menlo Park, Cal. 


Institute, 


Staff Papers. International Monetary Fund, 
19th & H sts. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
Statistical and Economic Review. The United 
Africa Company Limited, Unilever House, 
London, England. 


Stores. 100 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Tata Quarterly. Bombay House, Bombay 1, 
India. 

The Tax Executive. 111 E St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

Taxes. 4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, 
Til. 

Tax Law Review. New York University, 40 
Washington Sq. S., New York 3, N. Y. 

Tax Policy. Tax Institute, 457 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N. J 

Television Magazine, 422 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

The Times British Colonies Review. Printing 
House Sq., London E. C. 4, England. 

The Twentieth Century. 26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London W. C. 1, England. 


United Nations Review. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27, New York. 


Virginia Law Review. University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Vital Speeches of the Day. 88 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


West Africa. 2-3 Hind Ct., Fleet St., London 
E. C. 4, England. 

Western Business Review. University of Den- 
ver, Denver 2, Colorado. 

Western World. 1826 Jefferson Pl. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Westminster Bank Review. 41 Lothbury, Lon- 
don E, C. 2, England. 

The World Today. 10 St. James’s Sq., London 
S. W. 1, England. 


N.W., 


The Yale Law Journal. 401A, Yale Sta., New 
Haven, Conn. 
The Yale Review. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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